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Portraits of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The Miniature Ex- 
hibition,.* 


FOURTH _ instal- 
ment of what was 


first sat for her picture: but he is a most ad- 
mirable workman, and good company. 
8th.—With my wife to Cooper’s, and there saw 
her sit; and he do extraordinary things indeed. 
10th.—To Cooper’s, and there find my wife 
and W. Hewer and Deb., sitting and painting; 
and here he do work finely, though I fear it will 
not be so like as I expected: but now I under- 
stand his great skill in musick, his playing and 
setting to the French lute most excellently ; and 
he speaks French, and indeed is an excellent | 





man. 

13th.—To Cooper’s, and spent the afternoon | 
with them ; and it will be an excellent picture. | 

19th (Lord’s Day).—Come Mr. Cooper, Hales, 
Harris, Mr. Butler, that wrote ‘‘ Hudibras,”’ and 
Mr. Cooper’s cosen Jacke; and by and by come | 
Mr. Reeves and his wife, whom I never saw | 








to us a pleasant and 
instructive pursuit 
of knowledge under 
double-glass  diffi- 
culties in visiting, 
peeping at, and 
poring over the 
Kensington collection of 
“ Portrait-Miniatures,” has 
brought us tothe great name 
of Samver Cooper (1609-1672), limner in 
ordinary to King Charles II., “the great 
limner in little,’ as Mr. Pepys calls him,+ 
“the most famous limner in the world for a 
face” (for so Mrs. Mary Beale, the painter, de- 
scribes him), cf whom we have here forty-eight 
examples, the greatest number ever brought 
together, and yet, as we shall have occasion to | 
show, the largest and finest female portrait 
miniature of the master is not among the 
number. 

So little is in print about Cooper (the best 
account is in Walpole, brief as it is), that our 
readers will, we feel assured, be pleased to 
become better acquainted with our “ Vandyck 
in little.” Pepys knew him, and Mrs. Pepys sat 
to him; and what Pepys records so pleasantly 
about him in different entries in his Diary we | 
have been at the pains to bring together :— 

“1661-2. Jan. 2.—By appointment to meet 
with Mr. Grant, who promised to bring me ac- 
quainted with Cooper, the great limner in little. 

1668. March 30.—By coach to Common- 
garden Coffee-house, where, by appointment, I 
was to meet Harris; which I did, and also Mr. 
Cooper, the great painter, and Mr. Hales; and 
thence presently to Mr. Cooper’s house, to see 
some of his work, which is all in little, but so! 
excellent as, though I must confess, I do think | 
the colouring of the flesh to be a little forced, | 
yet the painting is so extraordinary, as I do| 
never expect to see the like again. Here I did | 
see Mrs. Stewart’s picture, as when a young 
maid, and now just done before her having the 
small-pox ; and it would make a man weep to 
see what she was then, and what she was like to 
be, by people’s discourse, now. Here I saw my 
lord general’s picture {Monk’s|, and my Lord 
Arlington, and Ashly’s, and several others ; but 
among the rest, one Swinfen, that was secretary | 
to My Lord Manchester, the lord chamberlain, 
with Cooling, done so admirably as I never saw 
anything; but the misery was, this fellow died 
in debt, and never paid Cooper for his picture ; 
but it being seized on by his creditors, among 
his other goods, after his death, Cooper himself 
says that he did buy it, and give 251. out of his 
purse for it, for what he was to have had but 
301. Being infinitely satisfied with this sight, 
and resolving that my wife shall be drawn by 
him when she comes out of the country. 

1668. July 2.—Calling on Cooper to know 
whey my wife shall come and sit for her picture. 

6th.—To Mr. Cooper’s, and there met my wife 
and W. Hewer and Deb.; and there my wife 





* See p. 480, ante. 
+ Diary, 2nd January, 1661-2, 





| 


| Shall Cromwell have a statue ? 


before : and there we dined : a good dinner, and 
| company that pleased me mightily, being all | 
| eminent men in their way. 

25th.—At noon, after dinner, to Cooper’s, it | 


Ses a very rainy day, and there saw my wife's 
|—John Scott, of Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall East, 


| picture go on, which will be very fine indeed. 
1668. Aug. 10.—To Cooper’s, where I spent 
jall the afternoon with my wife and girl, seeing 
| him make an end of her picture, which he did 
| to my great content, though not so great as I 
confess I expected, being not satisfied in the | 
greatness of the resemblance, nor in the blue | 
garment: but it is most certainly a most rare 
piece of work, as to the painting. He hath 301. 
for his work; and the chrystal, and case, and 
gold case, comes to 8/. 3s. 4d., and which I sent 
him this night, that I might be out of his debt.” 

That is, 387. 3s. 4d. in all. Where is Mrs.’ 
Pepys by Samuel Cooper, crystal, and case, and 
gold case ? 

The most celebrated sitter that sat to Samuel 
Cooper was Oliver Cromwell. The great Pro- 
tector had little time to give to portrait-painters, | 
bust-makers, and medallists. He sat to Cooper, | 
to Lely (it is said), and to Simon for the obverse | 
of his coins and medals. 

Remembering that the much-vexed and 
canvassed question of three or five years since 

?”’ is much like | 


} 


a peerage case—dornant rather than evtinct—a | 
collection of the known facts about the genwine 
portraits of the great Protector, their several | 
pedigree possessors, and the artists they are by, 
may, we submit, well find a space in the columns 
of the Builder. As the statue must (when 
erected) necessarily be a portrait-statue (look at 
Falkland, Hyde, Selden, Hampden, already 
erected, all portraits, and in great good taste), | 
likeness is indispensable. 

When Derbyshire-born Chantrey received a! 
commission from the senate at Washington for a | 
monument to George Washington, and was asked | 
what shape it should take, England’s great | 
bust-sculptor said (taking a pinch of snuff at | 
the time from his tortoiseshell box), “ A standing | 
statue of the man, as he looked and moved in | 
his noblest moments.” Jonathan at once said, 
“Yes;” and one of the very finest portrait- 
statues in the world was “ ordered” for America, 


in what Yankees would call a “ business dealing” 
of a few minutes, and, better still, is in Washing- 
ton, and equally admired by the discordant 
Lancaster and York factions, or “ jars,’ of North 
and South. 

Among the many portraits of Oliver P. (for so 
in the armed terror of his greatness he signed 
his name), the foremost place is due to a copy 
made in 1723, by the famous Bernard Lens, 
and not in the Kensington Collection. Its pedi- 
gree is equal to the requirements of justice, 
law, or turf. Its magnificence of head is equal 
to the demands of Spurzheim ; its mental deve- 
lopments portray the history of the man, and 
fully satisfy the biographical demands of the 
three living men who know most about Oliver, 
and admire him most—Thomas Carlyle, John 
Forster, and John Bruce. 





The copy to which we allude belongs to his 
Grace the Duke of Portland (the London and 
Nottinghamshire descendant of King William 
IIl.’s right hand), to whose family it came 
through the Portland Vase Duchess of Port- 
land, the accomplished daughter and grand- 
daughter of the famous collectors of the Har- 
leian Library and the Harleian MSS. “ Where” 
the original, by Cooper, from which Lens 
worked, is, has long continued, and seems 
likely to remain, as great a problem as the 
locality of the flesh-and-blood remains of 
Oliver himself has been and still continues to be. 
Lens copied an original by Cooper, finished 
everywhere but in the tapestry, or column, 
or curtain-filling-in of Cooper’s assistant, and 
very masterly and delicate is Lens’s work. 

When the great (for so we must call it) Art 
Treasures Exhibition was on, in the year 1857,— 
there was no cotton famine in Manchester that 
year,—it was our good fortune to have repeated 
and then renewed conversation with two skilled 
scholars in art in England,—unhappily no mere, 


and Frank Graves, of the “ house” of Graves 


& Co., in Pall Mall West,—need we add, London ? 
How much knowledge of art useful to collectors, 
connoisseurs, auctioneers, and all who love art, 
died with these two men, we will not here stop to 
tell. The Duke of Buccleuch’s collection had 
been mainly formed and arranged by Jokn Scott, 
with indisputable judgment and unlimited 
allowance of price. Frank Graves (John Scoti’s 
rival) held almost unlimited commissions from 
noblemen and gentlemen to buy what was good 
and undoubted. It fell to our luck to show the 
Oxford (Harleian) Portland miniatures to Frank 
Graves and John Scott. The Portland minia- 
tures were then (1857) wholly unknown to bo’h 
connoisseurs. We asked (good-naturedly) to be 
allowed to renew our acquaintance with some of 
the Buccleuch miniatures, and praising some 
and hesitating over others as original, “ Welbeck” 


| was for the first time opened unto them! But not 


to digress or be Jisobedient to the requirements 
of our readers, we will confine the observations of 
our two deceased friends to one particular minia- 
ture portrait, the ‘ Cromwell,” which we reserved 
nearly to the last, as a pidce de résistance. 

This was Lens’s exquisite miniature of 
“ Oliver P.,” Oliver, of Marston Moor and 
Naseby, in England; Oliver, of the Death War- 
rant; Oliver, of Dunbar, in Scotland; Oliver, of 
Drogheda, in Ireland; Oliver, of “all time.” 
Scott, of Colnaghi’s, like Dryden’s Alexander, 
looked, 

* And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh’d again,” 
first at the writer—‘ we’’—of this article and then 
at one another,—delighted, confounded. Return- 
ing the much-to-be-prized miniature to its case, 
“ What,” we asked, “ would Scott, of Buccleuch, 
give for Scott-Portland’s miniature of ‘ Oliver,’ 
as he was?” “Priceless,” replied John Scott ; 
“ Beyond all price,” replied Frank Graves. We can 
recal their voices as we write. The inscription on 
the back of this exquisite historical portrait will 
now appear in print for the first time :— 
“* Done from the original of Cooper 
in the hands of 
Thomas Frankland, Esq. 

Ber‘, Lens, fecit. 

Nov. 19, 1723.” 

This Mr. Frankland became Sir Thomas Frank- 
land, knight. The faithful Vertue made two en- 
gravings from the Frankland Oliver, and left a 
MS. note in his Collections about Art in England, 
that Richard Cromwell gave it to his sister, the 
Lady Falconbridge ; and that she, a little before 
her death, gave it to Sir Thomas Frankland. 
In 1826—when Dallaway wrote—the unfinished 
original was in the hands of Mr. Henry Cromwell 
Frankland, of Chichester, and “set in a snuff- 
box.” * 





* Walpole, in 1758, was asked 4001, for Cooper's un- 
finished miniature of Oliver Cromwell (Walpole's Letter 


| to Mann, 9th Feb. 1758). 
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When [1653 ?] Oliver sat to Lely (the future 
Sir Peter was then only “ Mr. Lilly, of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, or, rather, Paul’s, in Covent 
Garden”), he is said (so Captain Winde told 
Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire) to have requested, while sitting, 
“Mr. Lely, I desire yoa will use all your skill to 
paint my picture truly like me, and not flatter 


west of the church, the ground sinks gradually 
and then falls suddenly, forming a wide but 
shallow ravine, surrounded on the east and west 
by vertical walls of rock of about five mé@tres 
in height. To the east of this the ground rises 
again rapidly, forming a kind of promontory 
overlooking the ravine, which has been held, at 
least since the time of the Crusaders, to be the 


profile, and cry with the catalogue, “ This 
miniature was sold by the Lady Cornwallis to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds for one hundred guineas. 
He bequeathed it to Mr. Richard Burke, who 
left it to Frances Lady Crewe, from whom it 
descended to her granddaughter, the present 
Lady Houghton.” 

Lord Cremorne likes his Cromwell,—an ena- 





me at all, but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples, warts, and everything as you see me, 
otherwise I will never pay you a farthing for it.” 
The future court’s painter of “ The Beauties” 
(Windsor Beauties) of the court of King Charles 
II., bowed approval, and painted ‘‘ the counter- 


feit presentment,” of the Great Protector, as he | on her marriage with General Ireton, in 1646, 
P , g 
| and was worn by her as a clasp to a bracelet; | 


sat many-mooded-minded before him. 


true Hill of Calvary, or Golgotha. In the west- 
ern face of this eminence is a small excavation 
traditionally called the tomb of Adam; while in 
the side of the hill to the west of the ravine are 


; mel (121). 
Mr. Henry Farrer, jun., fancies his Oliver,— 
large oval, on card, and fine frame, old (303). 
Mr. Charles Polhill wonld not exchange (351) 


! 


his very small oval of an enamel, after Cooper. 
“This was a present made to Bridget Cromwell 





This portrait of Oliver is so little known,—it is, | the back is enamelled in light blue, and bears a | 


or was, at Chicksands, in Bedfordshirs, the seat | crown, the sun and moon, and the letter P.” 
of the Osbornes,—that it deserves to be sent to | 


London for public exhibition, with a troop of 
Monk’s Coldstream Guards to protect it there and 
back again. 


At Sidney College, Cambridge, is a “limning! owner.” 
of Oliver, made, it is said, by Samuel | 
‘his Protector porirait (445). 


in large” 
Cooper, as a study for his miniature of the Pro- 
tector. 
own) one hundred years ago (1765) by Mr. 
Thomas Brand Hollis, a ripe scholar and ardent 


republican of the Algernon Sidney and Oceana | 
does not envy any one else his Cromwell. An 
‘oval in a small square black frame, touched up 


Harrington mood. Application was made by 
letter, officialiy, to the head of the college 
(the accomplished brother of our great Shak- 
spearian actor, Mr. Phelps), and the following 
was the master’s reply :— 
** Sidney College, Cambridge, April 26, 1857. 

Six,—I regret that Lam not able to comply with your 
request. To do so would require the consent of a majority 
of the fellows of the college, in a regular college meeting, 


and I shall have no opportunity of laying the proposition | roe A 
before such a meeting earlier than the 12th or 13th of | the possession of the (762) Oliver. 
Moreover, I have very little hope that I should | our catalogue mark against it at the time. 
then obtain their consent, owing to the present state of | “ 
this picture. It is painted in distemper on paper fastened | 


May.* 


It was given to the college (Cromwell’s | 
| to take “a large figure” for their, to our think- 
| ing, poor old copy. 


Earl De Grey and Ripon prefers (873) a 80- | 
called Cooper miniature of Oliver, “ long the | 
property of the Pallavacini family at Genoa, be- | 


| fore it came into the possession of its present 


He is looking to the left. 
Mr. Edward Cheney is not dissatisfied with 


Messrs. Hunt & Roskell would only be content 


Mr. John Berners, backed up by Mr. Carlyle, 


in the blue. 
The Earl of Verulam has every reason to 


| believe in his David Loggan (534), pencil on) 


paper, looking to left; after Cooper, we think 
, Loggan was an engraver of the time of Charles IT., 
| and exquisitely neat in his pencil portraits. 

Mr. R. S. Holford, M.P., is not to be envied 
“Poor” was 


The Duke of Devonshire exhibits (1,037), the 


to panel, and from some cause or other several cracks | profile drawing in pen and brown tinted, from 
have appeared in the paper, and seem gradually to extend. | which Houbraken engraved. 


We are at this very time taking measures for remedying | 
} 


the evil.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Rost, Pers,” 


What has been done since 1857 (a period of | 


eight long years) we have not learnt. Surely a 
photograph, full size (if possible) would meet 
with more than encouragement. 


A portrait of 


so great a man as Oliver, by so skilful an artist 


in and at heads as Samuel Cooper, deserves per- 
petuation beyond the Sidney College original. 


Let some skilled photographer think seriously of 


this. 


We have lately mentioned the late Mr. Frank 


Graves, and must return to his name, and once 
more honourably. He kindly called our attention 
toa marble bust of the great Protector, which 
Mr. Farrer had secured, and was willing to sell 


“to one who could fully appreciate it, had a 


good house for it, would pay well for it, and 
would not part with it.” 
all over, rather coarsely but vigorously carved, 
unlike the filing-finiking art of bust sculpture in 
the present day. The sculptor, Frank assured 


The bust was Oliver 


us, and we believe him, was Edward Pierce. The 


bust “turned up” at No, 39, Portland-place, 
London, the house of Mr. John Fitzgerald, at a 
sale there in 1849. The massive head attracted 
the attention of Mr. Labouchere (now Lord 
Taunton), and was soon on its way to Stoke. A 


terra-cotta—perhaps the terra-cotta of this fine 


bust—is now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Great George-street, Westminster. 
It has been asked, and will again be asked, 





Lord Fitzhardinge contributes a Cromwell, 
| on card,” by “ Cooper” (1,472). 
Lord Boston sends (1,853), an Oliver, in pro- 


‘file and armour. “Oi.” “ Ascribed to Samuel 


two somewhat similar excavations, also supposed 
to be tombs. 

The first of these is evidently of Jewish origin, 
having the ante-chamber and chief chamber 
found in all the ancient sepulchres round the 


| city, the latter being surrounded with loculi, or 


niches for the reception of the dead, placed at 
right angles to the walls of the chamber, two to 
the north, two to the south, and three to the 
west. 

The second, which is situated to the north-east 
of the former, is either not a Jewish tomb, or, if 
it is, it must have been left unfinished, as M. 
Vogiié considers to be the case, having no loculi 
for the reception of the dead, but, on the con- 
trary, only one niche or couch for the reception 
of the body, placed at the end of the principal 
chamber. It consists of two small apartments, 
the first being a kind of vestibule entered from 
the east, and the second a chamber of irregular 
shape, entered from the vestibule by a low door 
originally closed by one of those great stones 
which are frequently to be found at the entrance 
of ancient tombs. The first sepulchre is called 
“The Tomb of the Family of Joseph of Arima- 
thea,” and the second is supposed by all true 
believers to be the Holy Sepulchre of Christ. 

At some distance from these excavations, near 
the promontory of Golgotha and down in the 
ravine, is a sunk chamber or cistern, shallow and 
dry, in which our Lord is said to have been 
placed during the preparation of the cross; and 
near it is another in which that cross was after- 
wards laid. 

Such was the original form of the ground on 


| ooper.” | which the basilica stood, and such was its ap- 
Mr. John Rolls has lent (1,873), “ Oliver Crom- pearance at the time of the erection of that 
well. Ivory.” building, after the Empress Helena had cleared 


“ Cromwell, our chief of men,” looks alive, 
thanks to Thomas Simon, citizen and goldsmith, 
all “ matchless fortitude,’”’* on his medals and 
coins. The silver currency of the great Pro-| 
tector, the work of Thomas Simon, “ chief 
graver of his Highness’s mints, seales, and 
medals,” of St. Clement Danes, London, citizen | 
and goldsmith, “ have not been equalied in vigour | 
of conception, boldness of execution, and exquisite 
subtlety of detail, by any one who has “ wrought” | 
in England—not by Thomas Rawlins, not by | 
John, or Philip, or Joseph Roettier, not by | 
Nicholas Briot, not by Peter Blondeau, not by 
John Croker, not by John Sigismund Tanner | 
(who lives in a nick-name), not by Signor | 
Pistrucci, not by Alfred Joseph Stothard, not 
by William Wyon or his able son, Leonard 
Wyon. 

The lucky owner of a fine silver crown-piece of | 


away the mounds of earth with which Adrian 
had filled the ravine, and covered the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Hill of Golgotha. 

The description of Constantine’s basilica 
which is given in Eusebius is extremely minute, 
but it has been justly observed that nothing is 
more difficult than to restore even the simplest 
building from mere verbal description, and few 
are aware of the difficulty who have not endea- 
voured to make such a restoration. 

The general idea of this building appears, 
however, to have been that of a semicircular 
court surrounding the sepulchre; to the east 
of this a basilica surrounded by pillars, and 
an atrium or entrance-hall to the east of the 
basilica. : 

That the basilica formed part of the same 
building as the semicircular church round the 
tomb, is evident from the text itself; and even 


Cromwell, by Simon, may feel assured he pos- | if it were questionable, the passages cited by 
sesses one of the finest portraits of the Protector |M. Vogiié from Saint Cyrel, the Bordeaux pil- 
—one that was received and passed current with | grim, and Antoninus of Piacenza, especially that 
Cromwell’s contemporaries,—with Round Head in which the last-mentioned speaks of the 


what has the South Kensington exhibition of 


portrait miniatures contributed to the preserva- 
tion of the exact lineaments of the head and 
face of Oliver Cromwell? The portrait of the 


Protector, engraved for the great work of 


‘* Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages,”’ is 
from a picture by Robert Walker. Oliver is in 
armour; a page fastens a sash to his waist. The 
picture is in Earl Spencer’s collection at Althorp. 
This, Lodge’s cataloguer tells us, is “ the finest 
portrait of the Protector.’ There are several 
repetitions of it. Are the men who ought to 
know satisfied with the pedigree and portraiture 
of the Althorp picture? Do the whole fourteen 
so-called Cromwells in the Kensington collection, 
or indeed ary of them, support the authenticity 
of the Althorp Cromwell? A general resem- 
blance of features is at once observable through- 
out, as in all kinds of Napoleons and Wellingtons. 
Mr. Carlyle will of course give his adherence to 
No. 476, “Lent by Mr. John Berners,” and 
engraved before his Cromwell. Lord Houghton 
will vote for No. 2,537, Oliver, by Cooper, in 





* The Manchester Art T ibiti 
the ist of May. e reasures Exhibition opened on 


and Cavalier,—with Episcopalian and Presby- | 
terian,—with Roman Catholies, and even with | 
Anything-Arians; a likeness known to King | 
Charles II. and Prince Rupert, to Monk and to| 
Blake, to Jeremy Taylor and to Baxter, to Mil- 
ton and to May, to Sir Peter Lely and to Samuel 
Cooper himself. 





M. VOGUE’S RESTORATION OF THE 
BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE. 


Some light may perhaps be thrown on the 
true position of the Basilica of Constantine at 
Jerusalem, which is at present the subject of 
most interesting discussions, by a short abstract 
of M. Vogiié’s arguments in favour of his elabo- 
rate and careful restoration of this building. 

On the west side of Jerusalem, in a quarter 
of the city which appears to have been from the 
earliest times to the present day the Christian 
quarter, there is a piece of uneven and hilly 
ground which is covered by a large church of 
comparatively modern date, the whole inclosure 
being surrounded by a special curve of the city 
wall. Starting from these fortifications to the 








* Milton, 








basilica as being built over the Holy Sepulchre 
and Mount Calvary, would leave no doubt on the 
matter. 

The appearance of the sepulchre, after it had 
been adorned by Constantine, was extremely 
magnificent, marble, gold, silver, and precious 
stones being lavished upon it; while the whole 
hill was cut away on all sides, so as to leave the 
rock in which the tomb was excavated standing 
in the midst of a level court. 

Round this monument was the hemicycle or 
semicircular court, which was adorned with 
twelve pillars, according to the number of the 
twelve apostles; and this is the first portion of 
the building which M. Vogiié shows to be still 
existing in the present church. 

The rotunda of the edifice now standing con- 
tains three small apses, one to the north, one to 
the south, and one to the west. Now if these 
three had been originally built for a circular 
church, their centres would have been on radii 
of the circle, and the distance between them 
would either have been equal, dividing the circle 
into three, or a fourth apse would have been 
added to the west; but, on the contrary, the 
circumference of those to the north and south 
is on the diameter of the rotunda, thus making 
the eastern walls of these apses flush with the 
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centre of the rotunda, making it evident that 
they were built for a semicircular edifice. Thus | 
M. Vogiié identifies the hemicycle with the | 
rotunda of the present church, and in this| 
theory he is borne out by the remains of Roman | 
masonry found on the west wall of the rotunda | 
which surrounds the present traditional tomb, | 
as the semicircle surrounded the tomb in the | 
time of Constantine. 

On the east side of this court was the basilica, | 
and to the east of that the atrium; if, therefore, 
the limits of this entrance-hall could be fixed by 
the discovery of the position of the principal 
entrance, the extent of Constantine’s edifice 
would be satisfactorily determined; and if the 
bounds of the basilica could be determined, it 
would be easy to restore the whole building, 
dividing it into church, atrium, and basilica. 

Now, in the ancient street of St. Stephen, to 
the east of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Dr. Schultz has discovered the remains of an | 
ancient gateway. These relics consist of a mass | 
of masonry, resembling the corner of a wall, with | 
a pilaster projecting from it, and of the remains | 
of four pillars of grey Egyptian marble, having 
an intercolumniation of 2 métres, and a diameter 
of about 60 centimétres. These M. Vogiié con- 
siders, with great reason, to be the remains of 
the colonnade of the principal entrance of the 
atrium. 

The width of the whole building is given by 
the diameter of the rotunda, and the length 
from east to west is confined between the prin- 
cipal door and the west wall of the rotunda; 
the only thing, therefore, required to perfect 
the plan was the discovery of the limits of the 
atrium and basilica. 

Now, about half-way between the first remains 
and the sepulchre itself were found part of an 
ancient pier and arch, covered with rich mould- 
ings. They appear to have formed the north-west 
angle of a quadrangular portico, a pilaster of 
beautiful work being attached to the south and 
east faces of the pier, and two others of much 
plainer appearance facing to the west and north, 
while four arches spring above, two being orna- 
mented with rich mouldings, and spanning the 
space between this pier and the two next, on 
the west and north sides of the portico, and two 
others of Jess ornamental appearance connecting 
the pier with the wall. From its architectural 
style, M. Vogiié attributes this fragment to the 
time of Constantine, and from its position it 
would naturally form the north-west angle of the 
atrium, thus facilitating the restoration of that 
building, and determining the limits of the 
basilica ; while from the span of the arches the 
distance between the piers may readily be found, 
and they can be all restored with some degree of 
certainty. 

The description of the basilica itself is some- 
what confused ; but the general idea seems to be 
that of a five-aisled building, supporting a second 
order of pillars and a second story of galleries. 

The proportions of this part of the edifice 
M. Vogiié has restored from the Basilica of Beth- 
lehem, giving the same proportional width for 
the five walks, and the same intercolumniation 
for the pillars, of which the two inner rows were 
round, and the two outer were square pilasters. 

Thus has M. Vogiié restored from a fragment 
of the chief entrance, from one pier of the 
atrium, and from the wall of the semicircle, the 
whole plan of the basilica of Constantine, in a 
manner which fits perfectly with the conforma- 
tion of the ground, with the description of 
Eusebius, and with all that we know of the 
architecture of the time of Constantine. The 
general plan of the building is similar to that of 
Bethlehem, of which every pillar in the five- 
aisled basilica still remains, together with the 














be approximately ascertained, yet still enough | counties of Denbigh, Anglesea, Caernarvon, 
remains of the building to perfect the plan| Flint, and Merioneth; one for Leicester and 
which is of much greater importance. | Rutland ; one for Monmouth, Hereford, Brecon, 

On arriving at the basilica from the broad | and Radnor; one for Oxford and Berks ; and one 
agora, or market square of the city, round the | for Shropshire and Montgomeryshire. There are 


principal gate, the pilgrim entered through a/ three asylums for the county of Lancaster, two 


jnoble colonnade into an atrium, which was | for Staffordshire, and two for Middlesex. There 


filled by the multitude, and thence into the/| is one asylum for the North and East Ridings of 
basilica, or covered welk corresponding to the | Yorkshire, and one for the West Riding. Only 
cloisters of the ancient temple; thence he /|asmall number, five, of the boroughs, are yet 


| passed into the court of the Sepulchre, in the | provided with asylums; and, of these, Norwich 


midst of which rose a marble monument, in the | has made only a provisional arrangement, so 

form of a small chapel, adorned with pillars and | sanctioned by the Commissioners. 

shining with gold. | The return does not give the number of 
The size and proportions of the whole edifice | patients for which each asylum was planned, or 

were very great, and even approached to those |the cost of the building. All such omissions 


of the temple of Herod; and we may well judge | should be rectified in subsequent reports, cor- 





















from the remains of fresco and arabesque, from 
the graceful forms and rich mouldings of the 


building of Bethlehem, what must have been the | 
splendour of this still more beautiful structure, | 
which was the first Christian church ever erected | 


in Jerusalem, 


The Empress Helena first visited Jerusalem in | 


the year of our Lord 326, and the basilica was 
commenced in the same year, and was com- 
pleted and dedicated nine years after. It stood 
in all its glory for nearly 280 years, until it was 
at last completely destroyed by the Persian 
monarch Chosroés II., who laid siege to Jerusa- 
lem, and took it in the year 614. 

The wife of the conqueror was the sister of 
Maurice, emperor of Constantinople, and she 
still professed the Christian religion amongst 
the Pagan Persians: although powerless to save 
the noble edifices of Constantine, she yet ob- 
tained leave for the Christians under Modestus, 
the superior of the Convent of Theodosia, to re- 
build the church; and accordingly, in the space 
of fifteen years, four small churches were erected 
on the same site, which were again replaced by 
the buildings of Constantine Monomachus, and 
these latter were rebuilt by the Crusaders in the 
form of a single church, the greater part of 
which is to be found but little modified in the 
present building. 

Such is the history of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the time of Constantine down to 
the present day. 





LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


WHETHER or not there has been during the 
last twenty or thirty years an advance in archi- 
tecture, certainly the period has been marked by 
activity in the erection of buildings of several 
classes, calling for considerable skill in their 
planning, and special attention by architects 
to requirements as they are set forth by those 
whose duties enable them to judge of details to 
be attended to. It would be interesting to have 
from time to time, a tabular statement of the 
works in each of the classes referred to, including 
churches, with the amounts of cost, total for 
each building, and per head of the accommoda- 
tion. The statistics however are not very easily 
procurable. But we have occasionally collected 
from the reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
information of the building-progress in one of 
the classes; and the Nineteenth Report, just 
issued, affords means of recording what is the 
present provision for the insane, and what has 
been done most recently. As we have said in 
former years, every architect who has occasion 
to plan an asylum should be perfectly acquainted 
with the Commissioners’ Reports: though we 
must say that, wanting plans of the buildings 
which are spoken of, and some items interesting 
‘to us, they are not so directly serviceable as 
they should be. 


greater part of the atrium, and the semicircle at; The places for the treatment of the insane in 


the end of the basilica, which contains three | England and Wales, exclusive of lunatic-wards in | 


apses similar to those of the church of the Holy | workhouses, are clessed as County and Borough 


| rection being made, each year, where there has 
| been any enlargement. The average number 
of patients resident in each asylum during the 
year, however, is given; and where not exceed- 
ing the accommodation for which the building 
|was planned, we believe it may be taken as 
approaching, with few exceptions, very nearly 
the intended capacity. The largest number of 
patients were those in the Colney Hatch Asylum, 
where there were 1,945. In the Hanwell Asylum 
there were 1,609. Inthe asylum for the West 
Riding of York, at Wakefield, there were 1,075 
patients ; in the Surrey Asylum, near Tooting, 
there were 913; and in one of the asylums 
for the county of Lancaster, that at Prest- 
wich, there were 911. In each of these cases 
the number must be considered in excess 
of what is desirable, following the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. Actually, 
proper supervision and treatment by the 
superintendents and medical officers is impos- 
sible; and the staff of attendants is far below 
requirements. In all the asylums, classification 
of the patients would seem to be very inade- 
quately provided for; and the Commissioners 
should revise their suggestions and instruc- 
tions, so that any omission in the plans 
of the recently erected asylums may not be 
repeated. The classification observed hitherto 
has been made correspondent with the differ- 
ent forms or manifestations of the disorder ; 
and little attention seems to have been paid to 
the fact of original difference in the habits and 
social state of those affected, and who have only 
become equally paupers by the affliction itself. 
To place one who has been always cleanly in 
his habits, and courteous in his demeanour, in 
the same ward with those who are just the 
reverse, and without enough supervision to 
prevent violence or threats on the part of the 
unruly, must be calculated to aggravate the 
malady. So little had the point that we refer 
to been considered, that at the Surrey Asylum, 
which has been characterized by many defects 
of management, it was not long ago the practice 
to bathe four or five patients in the same water. 
Few of our readers would be surprised to hear, 
in one case with which we were acquainted, that 
this dirty practice was felt as the worst part of 
the affliction from being deprived of liberty. 
The supply of water for some of the asylums is 
lamentably deficient. The Commissioners now 
require that not more than two patients be 
bathed in the same water. 

The smallest number of patients in a county 
asylum, in 1864, was in the case of the building 
for the counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, near Carlisle, where there were only 225 
patients. About 500 is not an uncommon num- 
ber. There was just that number in the asylum 
‘for Beds, Herts, and Hunts, at Arlesey, Baldock ; 

there were 410 in the asylum at Sedgefield for 
the county of Durham ; there were 600 in the 


jasylum at Gloucester: but there are several 


asylums with less than 300 patients, as those of 
Bucks, at Stone, near Aylesbury, 286; and Cam- 
bridge and the Isle of Ely, at Fulbourn, 288 ; 








































































Sepulchre. 
This resemblance seems to give further proof 
of the correctness of M. Vogiié’s restoration, 


and from the similarity of some parts of the | 


buildings, those parts which are totally de- 
stroyed in the basilica of Jerusalem may be 
safely inferred to have been similar to the cor- 
responding structures in the basilica of Bethle- 
hem, especially since the description of Eusebius 
would apply equally to either edifice; on the 
other hand the slight differences which are 
found will be but natural when we consider the 
different conformation of the ground, the supe- 
rior magnificence of one building, and the 
different sites round which they were erected. 
Thus, although the height of the basilica and 
all the measurements of an elevation, can only 


| Asylums, Hospitals, Metropolitan Licensed | and several, besides that at Gloucester, with 
| Houses, Provincial Licensed Houses; and Naval, | more than 500; as the Devon Asylum, at Ex- 
| Military, and State Criminal Asylums. The | minster, 674; Kent, at Barming Heath, near 
| total number of lunatics on the Ist of January | Maidstone, 686; and Lancaster, at Lancaster 
last, in these, was 29,425, as against the num- | Moor, 736, and Rainhill, 664. Of the five 
ber in the previous year, 28,385, which did | borough asylums, the largest is that of Birming- 
not include patients in Fort Pitt, and the State | ham, where there were 534 patients. There 
Criminal Asylum. Only 3,534 of the 29,425 were | were 202 at Bristol, 116 at Hull, and only 28 at 
deemed curable. Of the same number, 23,764 | Haverfordwest. 

were paupers. There were 22,284 of all the! Next to the class of buildings called asylums, 
lunatics, in the county and borough asylums. | comes that of the “hospitals.” There are only 
The county asylums were, on the Ist of January | two of them that receive pauper patients, namely, 
last, as we count them in the list, 40 in number. the Northampton Lunatic General Hospital, and 
One asylum, serves for the three counties, Bed- the York Lunatic Hospital. 7 here are in all, 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdonshire ;| only fifteen of the hospitals, including the 
one for Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely; one| Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood, near Reigate. 
\for Cumberland and Westmoreland ; one for the |The fifteen institutions are the Northampton 
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Hospital, with 418 patients of all kinds; the 
Earlswood Institution, with 370 idiots; Beth- 
lehem Hospital, with 263 patients, an unusually 
large number of whom, or about 195, were lately 
deemed curable ; the York Lunatic Hospital, 176 
patients; St. Luke’s Hospital, in Old-street, 
163; the York Retreat, 124; the Charitable 
Institution for the Insane, Coton Hill, near Staf- 
ford, 123; the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hos- 
pital, Cheadle, 95; Bethel Hospital, Norwich, 
76; Lincoln Lunatic Hospital, 67; St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, near Exeter, 58; and Warneford 
Lunatic Asylum, Headington Hill, near Oxford ; 
Nottingham Lunatic Hospital; Liverpool Lunatic 
Hospital; and Barnwood House, near Glouces- 
ter, with somewhat smaller numbers. Institu- 
tions of this class, in which patients might be 
received at a small charge, are much wanted. 
The remaining hospitals or asylums, not private, 
are the Royal Naval Hospital, Yarmouth, 
average number of patients in 1864, 156; Fort 
Pitt, Chatham, 29; and the State Criminal 
Asylum, Broadmoor, near Wokingham, 209. 
Haslar Hospital is not now in use. The Com- 
missioners found in 1864, 7,267 insane, idiotic, 
and imbecile inmates of workhouses in the 320 
places of this class which they visited; and it 
appears that in North Wales, half the insane 
paupers are disposed of as single patients. 
Much has to be done before the wants of the} 
insane can be considered to have been cared for 
as charity demands. | 








planted. None of them intereept the view of 


|mitory in certain divisions ; and the sick-rooms 





the country, a sunk wall and a light iron fence 
being used. Some “ oddities of construction ” are 
spoken of as in the main building; but it is ob- 
served that there is nothing incompatible with 
comfort. The dormitories will be ventilated 
partly by gas-burners, to be kept burning at 
night. Numerous closets, well constructed and 
fitted, and opening to the air; baths, three or 
four in one room, with dressing-room adjacent, 
and a ready supply of hot and cold water; a 
bath-room judiciously placed adjoining the dor- 


arranged to secure as much cheerfulness as pos- 
sible, are specified as deserving much praise. 
All the offices are described as good, and the 
ventilation throughout the building as having 
been the subject of great care; and almost the 
only suggestions made, relate to easy access for 
the sick and infirm women to their airing-courts, 
if it be practicable, and to the papering the 
upper portion of the walls throughout the 
asylum, and the painting the lower portion in 
cheerful and pleasing colours. The building, as 
it was originally, had defects: these have been 
remedied, and some of the errors have been 
turned to advantage by the architect, Mr. Mar- 
tin, who is mentioned as having been called in. 
During the past year an idea was entertained 
of enlarging the asylum at Littlemore, of the | 
counties of Oxford and Berks ; but this has been | 
given up; and a new asylum will be erected in | 





built, with rooms between them for ten con- 
valescent patients. At the Hants Asylum, 
Knole, near Fareham, a range of store-rooms has 
cost 1,0001. A new water-tower at the Kent 
Asylum, near Maidstone, is estimated to have 
cost 1,0001.; and, at the same place, the chapel 
has been enlarged at a cost of 6001.; and a new 
residence for the medical superintendent is to 
be built. In Middlesex a new detached Fever 
Infirmary has been erected at Colney Hatch, 
costing 1,8391. The visitors of the Joint 
Qounties Asylum at Abergavenny, have been 
considering enlargement at a cost (including 
outfit and furniture) of 18,0001., for 120 female, 
and 100 male patients. The asylum for Salop 
and Montgomery will be enlarged to provide for, 
we believe, 76 additional patients at a cost of 
2,4001. A new day-room, dormitory and nurse’s 
room have been constructed at the Warwick 
County Asylum, on the female side, at a cost of 
4201. 

Under the head of borough asylums, the chief 
new building that would call for notice, is the 
Asylum for the City of London, at Dartford. It 
is however not open; though the building has 
been given up some time by the contractor, and 
the medical superintendent has taken up his 
residence. The chief fittings had not been pro- 
cured when the building was visited in October 
last; and the furniture had not been decided 
upon. But it was expected that the building 
would be opened this July. A site for an 


As regards the workhouses, some provision in | Berkshire, whether for the united counties, or | asylum for Newcastle-upon-Tyne has been pur- 


them for insane persons, was in their last report | 
but one, contemplated by the Commissioners. | 
Recent Acts allow the visitors of any asylum to | 
make arrangements for removal of a limited 
number of chronic lunatics from the asylum to 
a workhouse, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners, and of the President of the Poor Law | 
Board. The cbhject was to meet the deficiency | 
of accommodation in asylums, making room 
for recent and probably curable cases. Before 
giving their approval, the Commissioners insist 
that there shall be in the workhouses, separate 
wards, properly constructed, arranged, and 
furnished, for the patients of the respective 
sexes; that the dormitories be distinct from the 
day-rooms; and that the former afford 500 
cubical feet space per patient, and the latter 
400 feet ; also that single bed-rooms contain at 
least 600 ft. The general defects of workhouses, 
_ in the buildings and management, however are 
such, that it appears those removed to them will 
be by no means benefited. The airing-courts 
especially are inadequate. So that, after having 
expressed the opinion in their Eighteenth Report, 
the Commissioners were obliged to add that 
every year’s experience confirmed them in the 
opinion that where lunatics in workhouses re- 
quired wards apart from the rest of the inmates, 
the result was disadvantageous. Amongst mat- 
ters to which they had to object strongly, was 
the use of flagged or cement floors to day-rooms. 
During the past two years, many of the 
county asylums have received additions; and 
some new buildings have been completed. 
Amongst the latter is the Dorset asylum, near 
Dorchester. The old building has been pre- 
served, that pauper lunatics from other counties, 
and non-pauper lunatics generally, may be pro- 
vided for in it. A new asylum for Glamorganshire, 
at Bridgend, was opened in November last. In 
accordance with the recently approved system of 
distribution, it has detached buildings for the 
accommodation of working and “ convalescing”’ 
patients,—these buildings being in connexion 
respectively with the workshops and _ the 
laundry. They are described as well adapted 
for their purpose, or as being provided with 
excellent kitchens, sculleries, bath-rooms, and 
lavatories, all the in-door arrangements being as 
far as possible of a domestic kind; and each 
having ample space available for out-door 
recreation and exercise. The report says :— 
“The men’s block is placed near the entrance, 


in proximity with the lodge and the chapel; | 


and the diversified effect of these and other 
buildings, which, without intercepting the 
beauty of the view beyond, form a kind 


for Berkshire alone, is not settled. The Com. | 
missioners would prefer the latter arrangement. | 
The building would be for 220 patients. 

An additional asylum for the county of Staf. | 
ford, at Burntwood, near Lichfield, was opened | 
during the year. The site has a gradual slope | 
to the south; and pleasing views are obtained | 
from it. The estate consists of more than 94 | 
acres, and was purchased for 6,9631.; but only | 
18 acres, certainly, of this can be used till | 
1872. The Commissioners remark that the | 
building has not been placed as indicated | 
on the plans submitted to them. The women’s | 
wards were only about being commenced in | 
April last. The men’s wards, constructed to | 
accommodate 240 patients, are considered as | 
well arranged; but it is regretted that the | 
lower bath-rooms have been floored with tiles, | 
and that the mantel-pieces will not admit of | 
shelves upon them. The workshops, washhouse, | 
and laundry are described as too small for an} 
asylum containing 500 patients ; and the oven | 
had already proved so. The necessity for | 
making all these departments of ample size was 
urged by the Board originally. The arrange- 
ment of some of the passages with the corridor, 
and doors connected with it; the size and 
arrangement of the steward’s store-rooms; the 
disposition of doors of communication, or ab- 
sence of such doors, in the case of attendants’ 
rooms and associated bed-rooms ; and the want, 
in all the staircases, of hand-rails, are con- 
demned ; whilst the importance of porches to 
the doors of day-rooms opening directly into 
airing-courts; and the defective position of 
the “ foul linen washhouse” and of the dead- 
house, are mentioned : but it is admitted that 
the defects admit of easy remedy ; and generally 
the Commissioners have to report very favour- 
ably of the construction of the asylum, and dis- 
position of its plan. 

We do not find in the last report, any detailed 
description of the Prestwich Asylum, one of 
those of the county of Lancaster, to which addi- 
tional accommodation for 280 patients of each 
sex has been provided, making the asylum now 
capable of receiving 1,000 patients: but in the | 
previous report praise was given to what was | 
then nearly completed; and the cost, including 
that of alterations in the old building, was stated 
as having amounted to “only 411. per head.” 

In the way of enlargement of asylums, much, 
as we have said, has been done of late. In the 
Bucks Asylum, at Stone, near Aylesbury, new 
wards for fifty female patients were to be com- 
pleted early this summer, at a cost of 2,8501. 
Wards are about being erected at the Cambridge- 








of boundary to the patients’ airing-courts, is 
extremely pleasing.” As regards the airing- 
courts, “than which there can be no provision 
more important for the successful treatment of 
the insane,” those in the Glamorganshire Asylum 
are spoken of as promising “ to be as nearly per- 
fect as they can be made.” Besides the men’s | 
court, more than an aere in extent, and besides | 
a good garden with drying-ground at the laundry- | 
block, there are two large and two smaller courts | 
attached to the main building, laid out and 
‘ 





| block buildings, to contain each 105 patients, 


shire Asylum, Fulbourn, costing 1,2001. Two 


are to be added to the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Asylum, near Carlisle, which are esti- 
mated at 8.9001. The Recreation Hall at the 
Chester Asylum has been enlarged at a cost 
of 7501. For the Cornwall Asylum, Bodmin, 
a plan has been approved for a building to ac- 
commodate fifty-two private patients at a cost 
of 4,280. At the Durham Asylum, Sedgefield, 








two additional cottages for attendants have been 
4 


chased; and a new dormitory and day-room 
have been added to the Birmingham Asylum. 

The State Criminal Asylum at Broadmoor, 
near Wokingham, was opened in 1863, but at 
first only to receive a portion of the inmates, the 
work having been found imperfect, and the mate- 
rials of an inferior character. During the past 
year, a portion of the male division has been 
brought into use. The accommodation for 100 
female patients is already found insufficient. 
Additional single rooms; double-panelled and 
heavily-barred doors, and small circular win- 
dows substituted for those of the former con- 
struction, have been introduced quite recently. 
Some of the detached blocks are not yet ready 
for reception of patients. The airing-courts are 
described as very defective. 

At the Royal Naval Lunatie Hospital, Yar- 
mouth, considerable improvement has been 
effected by the purchase of land between the 
building and the sea; and walls which confined 
the view have been lowered or removed. The 
provision for the insane from the navy has no 
counterpart in the provision for the insane of 
the army. 

The Commissioners are directing their atten- 
tion to the case of idiots. Besides the institution 
at Earlswood, and one at Essex Hall, Colchester, 
they refer to two asylums as recently founded, 
namely, the “Western Counties Idiot Asylum,” at 
Starcross, near Exeter ; and the “‘ Northern Coun- 
ties Asylum for Idiots” at Lancaster. The con- 
dition of idiots has been too much neglected. 
Much however has yet to be done for the more 
aggravated forms of insanity; and architects 
will do well to be informed of the progress of 
the question: many asylums are yet required ; 
and improvements will be needed in those 
already built. 








THE OLD TOWN OF EDINBURGH.* 


ALIKE to the architect, the ecclesiologist, and 
the student of history, the beautiful and pic- 
turesque ruins of the Chapel Royal of Holyroed 
must ever prove an object of extreme interest. 
Founded by the sainted King David in the same 
year as the Abbey of Kelso, it has seen so many 
varied vicissitudes, has been so often the object 
of the spoliator’s and incendiary’s hostile wrath 
and blinded fanaticism, so often repaired and 
added to—the latter work being, in many in- 
stances, so ingeniously engrafted on the older 
as to render it hardly possible to define the 
amount of change, that, as it now stands, the 
Chapel Royal is, in the language of Mr. Daniel 
Wilson, ‘‘a complete ecclesiological enigma.” 
The legend of the miracle to which it owes its 
foundation; the number of royal marriages 
which have been celebrated within its holy 
walls—the last being that of the unhappy Mary 
Stuart to the lily-livered boy Darnley ;—the 
coronation of Charles I. therein,—“the most 
glorious and magnifique coronation that was 
ever seene in this kingdome, and the first King 





* See p. 460, ante, 
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of Great Britain that ever was crowned in Scot- 
jand,” says the contemporary Lord Lyon ;—its 
connexion with the Most Ancient Order of the 
Thistle ;—all invest it with an undying interest. 
It has proved, too, the resting-place of many 
royal and distinguished persons. Prior to 1776, 
when it was sacrilegiously plundered, the Royal 
vault contained the bodies of David II., James II., 
James V., Queen Magdalene, and Darnley ; and 
in 1848, what were supposed to be the remains 
of James II.’s widow, Mary of Gueldres, were 
removed thither from the Collegiate Church of 
the Holy Trinity. The aisles of the chapel are 
paved with mortuary tomb-stones, beneath which 
are interred many haughty nobles and scarcely 
less haughty ecclesiastics. In truth— 


‘You never tread upon them, but you set 
Your foot upon some reverend history,” 


It is not our intention at present to trace the 
history of the chapel, deeply interesting as it is ; 
but we cannot refrain from giving our readers 
an epitome of the alleged miraculous foundation 
of the abbey to which it was attached. In the 
story given by Abbot Bellenden, in his transla- 
tion of Boece, printed in the Liber Sancte Crucis, 





we are told “how Kyng David past to the | 


hunters on the Croce Day in hervest, how he 
was dung fra his hors be ane wyld hart, and how 
he founded the abbay of Halyrudhus be myracle 
of the Holy Croce.’ This “Kyng David” was 
the first of the name, and the monarch to whom 
Scotland is indebted for many of her finest eccle- 
siastical edifices. In the year 1128, the fourth 
of his reign, he was on a visit at the Castrum 
Puellarum, or Castle of the Maidens, as the 
fortress of Edinburgh was then termed. On 
Rood or Croce Day, on which the exaltation of 
the cross was celebrated with great solemnity, 
after divine service, some of his nobility re- 
quested the king to accompany them on a hunt- 
ing party to the neighbouring forest of Drums- 
heugh, through which then roamed the wolf, the 
deer, the elk, and the wild white cattle. His 
confessor, Alwin, endeavoured, but in vain, to 


dissuade him from joining the hunting party, | 


and the cavalcade, with the king at its head, 
proceeded to the Forest of Dramshengh, which 
then covered the Queen’s Park, and the ground 
to the south of the Old Town of Edinburgh. In 
the excitement of the chase he soon found him- 
self separated from the others, and near the 
northern slope of Salisbury Crags, he was 
furiously attacked by a large and powerful stag, 
which in the graphic language of Abbot Bellen- 
den, “dung him fra his hors.” He received a 
severe wound in his thigh, and the infuriated 


and nave. With the exception of some slight 
traces of the north transept nothing now re- 
mains to tell of its former glory except the great 
north-west tower and the ruined and roofless 
nave, where, we are told, “ Populus clero semotus 
divina mysteria per clathros suspiciebat.” 

The holy rood itself was deposited with great 
solemnity in the chapel. This precious relic, of | 
which, says Abbot Bellenden, “Na man can 
schan of quhat mater it is, metal or tree,” re- | 
mained in the chapel until King David Bruce | 
took it with him on his ill-fated invasion of Eng- | 
land in 1346, which terminated in his complete 
defeat and imprisonment. The holy rood was | 
captured by the victorious English, and enshrined | 
on the high altar of Durham Cathedral, partly, | 
we suppose, as a sacred relic, partly asa warlike | 
trophy. Of its subsequent history we are in 
ignorance. 

The principal entrance to the chapel, reserved 
in former days for ecclesiastics, is by the great 
western doorway, which is in the very best style 
of late First-pointed architecture, and is in good 
preservation. The archivolt, which is rich with 
flowered and dog-tooth mouldings, is lofty and 
deeply recessed, and is supported by clustered 
jambs with beautifully-carved capitals. The 
tympanum is supported by a square-cut oaken 
beam, which, as Charles I.’s cypher is carved 





| upon it, was probably inserted in the course of 


stag was continuing its attack, when a crucifix, | 


made of the cross on which our Saviour was 
crucified, and which he wore suspended to his 
neck, miraculously slipped into his hands. The 
now affrighted animal “fled away with gret 
violence,” vanishing into thin air or disappear- 
ing through the earth at the spot, “ quhere now 
springs the rude well.” When his attendants 
came up and learned his providential escape, 
they fell on their knees, and devoutly worshipped 
the Holy Cross. In the course of the following 
night the king had a vision from heaven, in 
which he was told to found an abbey for the 
Canons Regular of the Order of St. Augustine, 


| the throre of his kingdom for ever. 


the repairs of the chapel by that monarch in 
1633; and above this runs a row of angels’ 
heads, in stone, very spiritedly carved. The 
tympanum is occupied by a blank arcade of 
highly-ornamented pillars and pointed arches. 
Above the archway, but a little off the mesial 
line, are two very curious windows, with flat 
segmental arches, richly cusped, on a level with 
the wall, which have a good deal in'’common with 
the Perpendicular style. The lowest third of 
these two windows is occupied by an open arcade 
of circular arches, while within two slender 
shafts divide either window into three lights. 
The wall in which these windows are placed is a 
mixture of the Saxon and Norman styles; and 
in the central column between them there is a 
stone tablet with this inscription,—‘ He shall 
build an house for my name, and I will establish 
Basili 
hane semi rut m, Carolus Rex Optimus restauravit 
Anno Domini CID IOCXXXUI.” What a striking 
comment upon the first part of this inscription 


| does not the history of this unhappy monarch 


and his descendants supply! On either side of 


|the upper portion of the arch of the door isa 


semicircularly arched niche, now empty. 

On the north side, a wall, which is Norman in 
its character, connects the western doorway with 
a massive square tower. Originally a like tower 
stood at the south-west corner of the chapel, 
but it was either destroyed when the abbey was 
demolished by the Earl of Hereford, in 1543, 
or taken down to make room for the palace 
buildings, in 1674. The north-west tower, which 
is 53 ft. in height, but originally was much 
higher, belongs to the transition period, prior to 


|the complete development of the First Pointed 


near the spot of his miraculous preservation. | 
His father confessor, Alwin, was consulted on the | 


following morning, and strongly urged the 
king to obey what he said was clearly a divine 
command. Is the reader surprised to learn that 
this ghostly adviser was himself an Augustine 
canon? We fancy not. Priests in all ages have 
had a shrewd eye to business, and the advance- 
ment of their own order. The priestly advice 
prevailed, and the king immediately sent to 
France and Flanders, for “ richt crafty masons,” 
and the building of the abbey and chapel was 
commenced forthwith. They were dedicated to 
the honour of the Holy Cross, and of the Virgin 
Mary and all Saints; and the canons adopted as 
the arms of the abbey, a stag’s head, with a 
crucifix betwixt the antlers.* 

The chapel was originally in the form of a 
cross, consisting, as the Liber Sancte Crucis 
informs us, of a lady chapel, choir, transepts, 





* The arms of the canons may be seen on the very in- 
teresting old market-cross, called St. John’s Cross, which 
now rests against the wa!] of the Canongate Tolbooth, but 
which originally stood in the middie of the street. In 
those days it was mounted on an octagonal stone gallery, 
which has long since disappeared, From the middle of a 


circular stone, which forms the uppermost of a flight of 


three steps, rises an elegant hexagonal shaft, on the upper 
part of which is a battlemented capital, surmounted by a 
cross crosslet with a heraldie shield, bearing the Holy- 
rood arms, The staple of the joiigs (that curious instru- 
ment of ecclesiastical discipline) still remains; and there 


| open archway into the interior of the chapel. 








style. It is ornamented with ranges, one above 
another, of small columns and pointed arches. 
These ranges and the bold trigonal string-courses 
which separate them are continued along the 
face of the wall which intervenes between the | 
tower and the archway. In the spandrels of the | 
arches are medallions containing human heads, 
very boldly and artistically carved. 

Let the reader now accompany us throngh the 


| 
| 
} 
| 


‘« The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, } 
Grey moss has ciad the altar-stone, 
The holy image is o’erthrown, 

The bell has ceased to toll. 
The long-ribb’d aisles are burst and sunk, | 
The holy shrines to ruin sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk, 

God's blessing on his soul.” | 


Yet ruined and roofless as it is, the Chapel | 
Royal well merits our attention. 
Looking east, the view is particularly striking | 
and impressive. The colonnade of the north | 
aisle has all but disappeared, but that of the| 
south is in tolerable preservation. It consists | 





was also a contrivance of some sort for fixing the legs. | 
Old people, still living, Mr. James Drummond, F.S.A., | 
tells us, recolleet of a woman being put in the jongs here | 
for stealing yarn, a hank or hasp of it being coiled round | 
her neck during the pillory. 

A somewhat similar legend is attached to the founda- | 
tion of the exquisitely beautiful chapel of St. Hubert, in 
the grounds of the chateau of Amboise, in Touraine. The 
saint, who had hitherto been a sceptic, was converted to | 
Christianity by the miraculous appearance one day, when 
he was hunting, of a stag bearing a crucifix betwixt its 
tynes, The arms of the two chapels are identical. 


of seven piers, each composed of eight slender 
columns arranged around a thick central pillar. 
The capitals of the columns are all of different 
designs, and of great beauty, the human face 
figuring prominently in many of them. The 
central half-rounds facing the body of the nave 
are carried up the face of the triforium and 
clerestory. These massive piers are connected 
by pointed arches, immediately above which 
runs a bold string-course. The bases of the 
piers, which are high, very fully spread, and 
ornamented with a great variety of mouldings, 
are very beautiful. The triforium is composed 
of a series of pointed arches, twice the number 
of the range beneath, and each containing two 
smaller arches. It forms a gallery running the 
entire length of the chapel. There are also 


| visible the remains of a third arcade or gallery, 


the clerestory, which was open to the interior, 
and contained windows externally. The whole 
of the central aisle is in the very best style of 
late First Pointed. 

The capitals of the pillars on the wall of the 
south aisle are especially worthy of attention, 
presenting some very striking bas-reliefs. All 
the mouldings are cut with great boldness, fine 
deep shadows being formed by the hollows. The 
windows are lancet-shaped, and flanked by ele- 
gant cylindrical pillars. Beneath them runs a 
range of beautiful columns and Pointed arches. 
The roof of this aisle is groined and adorned 
with carved bosses. Conspicuous in this part 
of the building by their repulsive ugliness, are 
the Royal vault and the burial-place of the earls 
of Roxburgh. Prior to 1776, the former con- 
tained the remains of James V., Queen Magda- 
lene, whose head is described as being entire, 
and even beautiful, at that time, and of Darnley. 
These, however, were shortly afterwards stolen, 
though for what object does not appear very 
clearly.* In 1848, when the beautiful Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity was being taken 
down to make room for the North British Rail- 
way, the skeleton of a female was found in the 
Lady Chapel, supposed to be that of the foun- 
dress, Mary of Gueldres, the widowed Queen of 
James II. Upon that supposition, it was trans- 
ferred to the Royal vault, where it still lies. In 
the course, however, of removing the Trinity 
Church, the skeleton of another female, inclosed 
in a lead coffin, was found in the eastern apse. 
This last-discovered skeleton many antiquarians 
(among others, Mr. Laing, the accomplished 
treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land,) are, for several reasons, disposed to think 
is that of the Royal foundress. It was deposited 
outside of, but near the Royal vault. 

A private passage from the south aisle com- 
municates,—or rather did so before it was blocked 
up,—by a small door through a hanging of mas- 
sive and now mouldering tapestry, with Queen 
Mary’s chamber, through which Riccio’s mur- 
derers passed to the little cabinet, “ where he, 
the Lord Ruthven,” we are quoting the words of 
his own confession, “ found the Queen’s Majesty 
sitting at her supper at the middie of a little 
table, the Lady Argile sitting at one end, and 
Davie at the head of the table with his cap on 
his head ; the King speaking with the Queen’s 
Majesty, and his arm about her waste.” (Sic.) 


| Near the doorway of this passage there is a 


sepulchral stone, which is supposed to mark the 
spot where the unfortunate Italian was buried. 
It bears traces of a shield much defaced. It 
forms a portion of the flooring of the ancient 
abbey cloisters. 

Both aisles are paved with incised or seulp- 


| tured tombstones, many of them belonging to 


ecclesiastical dignitaries. The floriated or Cal- 
vary cross is engraved upon most of those, and 
they generally have the chalice and paten on 
each side. Monumental brasses there are none. 

There is a cloister door-way in the west end of 
the south aisle, now closed up by the palace build- 
ings, which presents undoubted remains of the 
original foundation of King David. The arch is 
semicircular, and is ornamented with charac- 
teristic zig-zagor chevron and dice-pattern mould- 
ings. It is supported by two Norman columns. 
It is against this doorway that the royal vault is 
built. 








* In Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Border Antiquities,”” there is 
this passage regarding this desp« hation,— “They” (the 
populace) “‘ sold the lead of which the coffins were made, 
and left the bodies an unseemly spectacle and a degrading 
memorial of popular fury.” The mansions of the mighty 
dead seem in all ages to have been liable to such de spolia- 
tion. From curiosity, or to glean materials for history, 
the ancient sepulchres of the Egyptian kings were ran- 
sacked, and but one of the tom's of the Cesars remains 


undesecrated. After the Restoration, Cromwell's bones 


| were exhumed and hung upon a gibbet. 
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Of the piers of the north aisle, which were 
borne down by the falling in of the roof in 1768, 
only two broken shafts remain; but they are 
suflicient to prove that they belonged to the 
same style of architecture as those of the south. 
The north wall, which belongs to the transition 
period, is ornamented by blank ranges of inter- 
lacing semicircular arches. They are supported 
by columns, the shafts of which are extremely 
elegant, and the capitals beautifully sculptured. 

Between the remains of the two piers of this 
aisle is a mortuary slab to the memory of the 
‘* Nobil and potent Lord James Douglas, Earl of 
Carlell and Thorthorwald, wha married Dame 
Elizabeth Carlell, heir and heritrix thairof, wha 
was slaine in Edinburghe the xiiii day of July in 
the year of God 1608, in his 48 yeir.” 

The finest feature in the interior of the chapel 
is undoubtedly the window, which occupies the 
great centre arch of the transept, and is a resto- 
ration on a reduced scale of the great eastern 
window. 
the chapel in 1633. It has five light-looking 
mullious divided by a transom. The feathered 


It dates from Charles L.’s repair of | 


by any similar construction in the kingdom, 
unless, indeed, it be by the celebrated railing in the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. The dial is undoubtedly 
of much later date than Queen Mary’s time. 
This is proved by the cypher of her grandson 
and those of his queen and the Prince of Wales 
occurring on its most prominent carvings. 

And now, perhaps, our readers expect a de- 
scription of Holyrood Palace; if so, they will be 
disappointed. The place, with all its associations, 
possesses but little architectural interest, and 
there is so much of quackery about its lions— 
the fabulous blood-stains of David Riccio, the 
Puritan trooper’s corselet falsely assigned to 
Darnley, and the mythical portraits of the Scot- 
tish kings, many of whom were myths them- 
selves, or, at any rate, lived and died long before 
the invention of oil-painting,—that we have no 
stomach to act as cicerone. True the palace is 
so interwoven with the eventful life of the 
hapless Mary Stuart, that it must claim an 
undying interest. Let him who would look far 
back into those other years turn to the eloquent 
pages of Mr. Froude’s latest published volume ; 





geometrical tracery in the upper portion, which 
is in the form of quatrefoil openings, is ex- 
tremely airy and elegant. The capitals of the 
arch are richly sculptured, and the spandrels 


contain some exquisitely carved heads. This | 


window was blown down during a violent storm 


or, if he be too zealous a partisan of Queen 
| Mary to digest all the severe things said by that 
/gentleman, he may peruse Miss Strickland’s or 
| Sheriff Bell’s more eulogistic accounts. 

| There is, however, one interesting architec- 
'tural feature deserving notice, inasmuch as, 


in 1795, but has been very judiciously restored. | though common enough in Scotland, it is no- 
In front of it was placed the high altar. The | where to be met with in England. In the original 
side arches, by which the aisles of the nave com- | north-west tower of the palace and its modern 


being filled in with unfoliated loop tracery. In 
each of the three sides of the apse was a tall 
narrow lancet window, the head of the middle 
one being more acutely pointed and loftier than 
the other two. In the west walls of the transepts 
there were two eight-foiled circular windows, 
the cusps of one of which were floriated. 

At the angle of the apse, and of the transepts, 
were buttresses divided into stages by offsets. 
They were ornamented with niches having 
sculptured canopies, and terminated in long 
square-shaped pinnacles, with crocketed finials. 
Those of the aisles were of heavier construction, 
to enable them to sustain the thrust of the flying 
buttresses of the clerestory. 

The whole roof was originally “theikit with 
stone,” and plain parapets were carried con- 
tinuously round the building. From beneath 
the parapet projected quaint fanciful gurgoyles, 
principally representing apes in different atti- 
tudes. The octagonal turrets had high pyramidal 
stone cappings and finials, and contained newel 
staircases, those on the east wall of the transepts 
giving access to the parapet. 

The principal entrance was by an open porch, 
with a groined roof, underneath which a beauti- 
ful round-headed doorway, composed of con- 
tinuous filleted quarter-rolls, gave access to the 
south aisle of the choir. The porch was formed 
by a circular segmental arch placed between two 
good buttresses. 

The interior of the choir and apse was ex- 
tremely imposing. The piers were square, set 





municated with the transept, are now occupied | copy, the south-west one, a lofty conical turret | diamond-wise, with half-round and semi-hexa- 
by two pointed windows, of two lights each. | rises at each of the four corners from behind the | gonal mouldings and floriated capitals, with 
Beneath them is ranged some Gothic screen-| rampart. The mounting of these lofty cones was | extremely grotesque figures introduced among 


work, which formerly disfigured the nave. | borrowed from France. the foliage. The arches were obtusely-pointed, 
Before quitting the interior of the chapel, the | 


The palace, which was built in 1674, is a| of three orders, and with hoods on the choir 
visitor will do well to ascend to the rood-loft,| servile copy of the Chateau of Chantilly, the | side. 


The clerestory-windows were large, and 
access to which is obtained by a door a little to | residence of the noble family of Condé. | filled with tracery. The cornice was ornamented 
the north of the great west entrance, and from} There only remains to be mentioned the beau- | with a modification of the ball-flower occurring 
which a beautiful coup d’eil is obtained of the | tiful church of the Holy Trinity, which till 18— | at intervals in the hollow. Between the clere- 
whole building. The rood-loft was formerly | stood at the foot of Leilte Wynd. It was taken | story windows and the pier arches a string- 
occupied by the great organ. | down then to give more room for the terminus | course, which was striped with a broad fillet, 

Another door to the north of this gives admis- | of the North British Railway Company, the | banded together the vaulting-shafts, which sup- 
sion to the square tower already noticed. The | stones being all carefully numbered, with a view | ported the lofty and beautifully-groined and 
precise use of this tower is not known, but in | to their re-edification on another site. The city | bossed roof. The vaulted shafts rested on 
all probability it was the belfry. It contains a| received a large sum in compensation, but the | corbels, most of which were carved into gro- 
monument, of considerable architectural attrac- | magistrates refused to rebuild it, and at length, | tesque faces; one, however, representing the 
tions, to Robert Douglas, Lord Viscount Bel-| after a tedious litigation in the Scotch courts, | figure of an angel, with expanded wings, holding 
haven, who died in 1639. Upon a pedestal, 5 ft.| the House of Lords decided that they were not a scroll in both hands. Their capitals, which had 
high, and underneath a pediment supported by | under any obligation to do so. And so, misera-|semi-octagonal or half-circle abaci, were of 
fluted columns, a full-length statue of the vis-| bile dictu, the stones get leave to lie uselessly | beautifully-designed foliage, witn heads or faces 
count lies in a recumbent position, the right | on the side of the Calton Hill. What we have | embossed among the stalks, which issued from 
arm resting on a cushion, the head raised, and | thus lost, or are, at least, likely to lose, may be | their mouths. The central longitudinal and the 
the left hand grasping the pommel of a sword. | gathered from a sentence or two from Mr. Rick- | groin ribs were richly moulded, the square fillet 
He is arrayed in robes of state, and wears a vis- | man’s “ Gothic Architecture.” ‘The interior,” | being of constant occurrence, and were orna- 
count’s coronet. In the open pediment there is | he says, at page 283, “is a very beautiful deco- | mented with beautiful and highly-sculptured 
a shield chequered with armorial bearings. The | rated composition, with the capitals of the piers | bosses. 
monument is of fine Parian marble. |enriched with foliage, not exceeded in any| On the north and south walls of the apse 

Passing out of the nave by the north, or | English cathedral. . . . This building is all of | crosses pattees were incised within a circle. 
Abbot Crawford’s door, we have an opportunity | good decorated character, and is deserving of These were probably dedication crosses. In 
of examining the exterior of it, and of the north | minute examination and study.” the south of the apse were the priests’ door, and 
wall. This entrance, which was the one made; This church, which was collegiate, was founded | to the west of it a canopied niche, probably 
use of by all persons other than ecclesiastics, | in 1462, by the queen dowager, Mary of Gueldres, | either a benature or a piscina. 
and the seven richly ornamented buttresses, | fora provost, eight prebendaries,and two singing| The aisles were vaulted, with transverse and 
which support the now fast decaying wall, were | boys, and was dedicated to “the praise and | diagonal ribs springing from the capitals of 
reconstructions of Abbot Crawford, who suc-| honour of the Holy Trinity, of the ever-blessed | the piers on the one side, and from curiously- 
ceeded to the abbey in 1457, and are favourable | and glorious Virgin Mary, of St. Ninian the Con- | sculptured corbels on the other. One of the 
specimens of First Pointed architecture. The | fessor, and of all saints and elect of God.” The | latter represented a winged figure with a most 
arch of the door, which springs from clustered | foundation charter affords us some curious peeps | sinister countenance. In the east wall of the 
jambs, is semicircular, and ornamented with | into the state of the morals and education of the | north aisle there was a piscina in a: niche sur- 
richly flowered mouldings. It is surmounted by | fifteenth century. Thus it provides that “no, mounted by an octagonal canopy. In the middle 
a crocketed triangular canopy, containing the | prebendary shall be instituted unless he can/of this aisle a semicircular doorway with roll 
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abbot’s arms, and terminating in a finial. The| read and sing plainly, count and discount, and | 
junction of 1“ —— = “poor a | that the a — be found — in the pre- 
ogee curve. Qn either side of the door are two | mises.’ ut the most extraordinary provision 
flat pillars, with highly decorated pinnacles, and | is the following :—“ And if any of the said pre- | 
—_— upper portion of the arch are four beauti- bendaries shall keep a concubine or fire-maker, 
fu ly canopied niches, two at either side, which | and shall not dismiss her, after being thrice 
it is almost superfluous to say are now empty. | admonished thereto by the provost, his prebend 
inert ge of which = ge = be adjudged vacant, and conferred on 
ed, are ornamented with | another,’ 
““Fussiay sound hg Saoand of tha Capel Boral| poipgeael apenstonth. puch ooh anotraboeas 
g 2 ( el Royal | polygonal apse, south porch and north chantry 
— oe the south por naga like the | chapel, and north and south transepts. There 
= ers, pen es var re 0 - ‘a of a | was an octagonal belfry-turret on the west of the 
ture. e east door of the cloister in this wall, | north transept, and two similar turrets on the 
the window immediately above it, and the pillars | east walls of the transepts. Of the two latter, 
at the sides of the arches of the other windows | three sides of the octagon projected exteriorly 
are Norman in their character. The flying but- | and five of the i i ; 
; ying and five of the former. At the intersection there 
tresses, which are especially worthy of attention, | was a square tower, which had only been par- 
— rr ene pee an Se vaeere pore tially built and finished with crow-steps and a 
a 4, and in the late First Pointed style. | sloping roof. The length of the choir was 53 ft., 
Par 210 ste hg in toe wr Pes of the transepts, from wall to wall, 
sing ac > the | 25 ft. 3 in. 
elaborately carved sun-dial, in the north garden| ‘The architecture was of the best Middle 
of the palace, which is generally called Queen | Pointed style. 
Mary's dial, as well as the magnificent cast-iron| The windows were the least meritorious fea- 
railing on the north-west and south-west of the| tures. Those of the transepts were large but 
palace. For elegance the latter is unsurpassed ; meagre, of four lights each, the upper portion 





and chamfered mouldings, and a hood over it, 
gave access to a mortuary chapel, in the north 
wall of which there was a beautiful Gothic fire- 
place, and a square niche to the east of it, which 
had a floriated corbel and sculptured canopy, 
and contained a polygonal piscina. 

Of the transepts little need be said. The labe} 
terminations of the windows were carved into 
grotesque figures. From the capitals of two of 
the piers projected shields, the one containing 
the monograms of our Lord and the blessed 
Virgin, flanked by the letters I. O., and on the 
other were represented three mullets and a cock 
between the letters I. B. That a nave had been 
contemplated was evident from the trusses for 
tying it, and the weatherings of the roof being 
visible on the west wall. The church contained 
a great variety of armorial bearings, in one in- 
stance the supporters being angels. 





Proposep Sanitary Association.—The forma- 
tion of a Metropolitan Association for promoting 
Sanitary Laws, and assisting to spread sanitary 
knowledge, is contemplated. Several meetings 
to forward it have been held in the large room 
of the Society of Arts. 
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NEW ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Tue governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital have 
now under their consideration, and will pro- 
bably determine on Tuesday, the designs pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Currey, for the new hospital 
proposed to be erected on the south bank of the 
Thames, and which are set forth in twenty-two 
drawings, including one very large and very 
good perspective view, showing the aspect 
the building, or rather pile of buildings, will 
present from the river, along which it will ex- 
tend 1,200 feet. It comes close up to Westminster 








Bridge, on the right-hand side (when going 
towards Astley’s), and shows towards the river | 
seven separate blocks, four stories high above | 
ground, connected by corridors and service-build- | 
ings, the pavilion principle being of course adopted. 
The pavilions are placed at a distance of 125 ft. | 
from each other, the centre court being increased | 
to 200 ft., which distance will admit of ample 
sunlight and air to every block. The wards are 
designed to be 28 ft. in width by 120 ft. in 
length, and 15 ft. in height, and will accommo- 
date twenty-eight beds, giving a cubic capacity 
for each patient of 1,800 ft. The beds are placed 
at distances of 8 ft. from centre to centre, and 
the windows are arranged alternately with the 
beds, at a level to enable a patient to look out of 
them. The number of beds will be 588. The} 
water-closets, lavatories, and bath-rooms at- 
tached to each ward, are projected from the 
main building, and are cut off from the ward 
by intercepting lobbies, with windows on both 
sides. The water-closets and lavatories have 
also windows on all four sides to provide for 
thorough ventilation, with a view to prevent the 
escape of any noxious effluvia into the ward. 
The arrangement here seems very satisfactory. 
The chapel is placed in the centre of the build- 
ing, communicating with the corridor of one- 
pair story, with convenient access for both sexes, 
and is designed to give 300 sittings. The 
museums, school buildings, lecture theatres, Xc., 
are proposed to be placed at the southern end of 
the ground, as indicated on the plans, but the 
detailed arrangements of this department are 
not completely matured. The building is de- 
signed to have fire-proof floors throughout, 
formed with wrought and rolled iron joists, and 
concrete. The windows go up to the ceilings of 
the wards. The floors will be of oak, and the 
wall surfaces finished with Keene’s or Parian 
cement. The terrace towards the river is pro- 
posed to be kept 4 ft. above the public footway. 
This, with the height of a parapet, 3 ft. 6 in., 
will prevent any overlooking by the public. The 
style adopted may be called, broadly, Italian. 

Mr. Currey’s approximate estimate, the walls 
being of brick with stone dressings, is 330,000/. 
If the whole building be faced with stone, the 
cost would be about 30,0001. more. The estimate 
includes a bed of concrete, 10 ft. thick, under 
the whole surface, and some idea is given of the 
size of the area covered, when it is mentioned, 
that for every additional yard in depth of con- 
crete, the extra expenditure will be 4,000/. 


It is the same with the archeologist. The 
learned expositor in his study may exhaust his 
stores of knowledge, in terms the most accu- 
rately scientific, and in language the most un- 
exceptionable, and yet produce on his audience 
an impression but faint and languid compared 
with the lively interest which excites them when, 
amidst the ruins of some time-honoured struc- 
ture, the lecturer lays his hand upon the very 
pillars and arches which form the subject of his 
exposition. 

These considerations lead me to hope that, 
on the present occasion, I may succeed in 
securing your attention whilst I expatiate 
for a short time upon the building before you. 
As a work of venerable age it has and can 
have indeed no attractions. It is graced by none 
of the charms of genuine antiquity, though it 
may well lay claim to that regard and that 
careful survey which your respect for its noble 
possessor, rather than any architectural merits, 
will secure for it. I am induced to say this, not 


from any affectation of modesty, but for fear | 


you should suppose that, in entering into what 
may be a tedious description of the works at 
Lambton Castle, I am inviting, or awaiting, 
your approval of them. The sole reasons that 
induce me to enter upon this description are, 
firstly, that I have been courteously invited to 
do so; and, secondly, because I think it possible 
that a plain account of a large and important 
work of this nature, and of the particular views 
that have influenced the designers of it, may be 
of some service to you who are for the most part 
engaged in the same pursuits as myself. 

Having detained you with these preliminary 
remarks, I will at once enter into the subject of 
my address. 

Harraton Hall, now Lambton Castle, is situated 
about a mile below Chester-le-Street, upon the 
banks of the Wear, a river abounding in romantic 
nery. It was anciently the seat of the 
D’Arcys, who conveyed it to the Hedworths, or 
Headworths ; and after the decease (in 1688) of 
the last male heir of that family, it became the 
property and seat of Mr. Ralph Lambton, through 
his wife, who inherited it on the death of Mr. 
John Hedworth. Some fifty or sixty years 
ago the grandfather of the present Earl caused 
to be built a residence on, or nearly on, 
this spot, and he could hardly have selected a 
more agreeable site: but, unfortunately, the 
architect was not aware of the singular nature 
of the spot so selected. Highly picturesque as 
it is, rising magnificently above the valley of 
the river on whose steep and richly-wooded 
banks the castle’ stands, it happened that the 
whole neighbourhood had at a remote time been 
undermined in search of coal. At the depth of 
about 69 fathoms below the surface of the hill, 
there were a series of beds of coal, reaching 
downwards tol know not what depth. These beds 
had been worked out, and had then been de- 
serted and forgotten, so that the beautiful 
knowle, whilst it appeared to be as solid as any 
other portion of the great mountain range of 
coal measures, was in truth a most unsubstantial 


8¢ 


| tract of perforated ground unable to bear the 





LAMBTON CASTLE.* 


HavinG been requested to address you on the 
subject of Lambton Castle, I do so with great plea- 
sure, not only on account of the interest which I 
naturally feel in the work itself, but because I | 
sincerely desire to promote and encourage, in 
however trifling and humble a way, a practice 
which of late years has grown up, especially 
among men devoted, practically, either to art or 
to science, of meeting together for the friendly 
consideration and discussion of subjects in which 
they feel a common interest, without the re- | 
straint and inconvenience of a crowded lecture- 
room; but in the open air, or, at all events, 
amidst the scenes and objects to which their 
attention is invited. When the geologist, with 
his hammer in hand, and surrounded by men 
interested in his special science, addresses us 
amidst the very rocks which form the subject of 
his studies, how far more instructive as well as 
intelligible his lessons become! On the hill- 
top, or under the escarpment of some ridge of 
rocks, Nature herself lays bare the secrets of her 
handiwork, and explains the wonder of the 
creation with more clearness and force than the 
lecturer can hope to attain by any, even the 
most carefully-digested, treatise. 





* Address delivered by Professor Sydney Smirke, at 
the June meeting of the Northern Union of Mechanics’ 
Institutions, at Chester-le-Street. 





| weight artificially imposed upon it. 


| down the structure and abandon 


The castle 
showed early symptoms of the gradual sub- 
sidence of the earth on which it stood, and, by 
the time that the present earl came into pos- 
session of the estate, the building had become 
in some parts insecure. His lordship had, in 
fact, to choose one of two courses ; either to take 
the site asa 
place of residence; or to restore to the hill that 
stability of which the miners had deprived it, 
and, when thus rendered solid and trustworthy, 
to re-erect thereon the castle. 

The beauty of the surrounding scenery, as well 
, perhaps, a not unnatural partiality for a site 
already selected by his predecessors as their 
residence, ultimately induced his lordship to 
adopt the latter course, notwithstanding the 
large expense that was inevitably occasioned by 
the adoption of it. 

Accordingly, over the whole area occupied by 
the castle, the succession of empty coal seams 
were all diligently and substantially built up or 
‘stowed ”’ with solid masonry. The very core 
of the hill was restored, not by occasional props 
or piers, but by a series of solid, continuous, 
beds of masonry. 

I need not tell you how difficult, tedious, and 
expensive this work necessarily was; nor need I 
dwell on the serious responsibility that must 
have been felt by all who in recommending this 
course had, as it were, guaranteed its success. 
The process occupied upwards of six years, and 
till this was completed little advance could be 


as 


made on the superstructure. This remarkable 
work, however, was undoubtedly successful, and 
is a great triumph of practical skill. 

The offices and private suite of apartments 
were, for the most part, rebuilt at the beginning 
of the year 1862, when Mr. Dobson fell ill. His 
vigorous mind and powerful constitution, toge- 
ther with those temperate habits which had 
marked all his previous life, enabled him to 
struggle with paralysis for about three years; 
but throughout that interval of suffering he was 
utterly unable to attend to professional duties. 
Under these circumstances his lordship thought 
proper to honour me by placing in my hands the 
further conduct of the work. The completion, 
therefore, of the private suite of apartments 
and the whole of the reception-rooms has been 
so carried on,* and I am in the hope that early 
next year his lordship will have the enjoyment 
of the whole residence, but little disturbed by 
the operations of the builder. 

I will now proceed to call your attention to 
such portions of the building as seem to me most 
| likely to interest you as practical men. 

With regard to the foundations, it will be 

| readily understood that the very unfavourable 
| nature of the subsoil rendered them a work of 
| primary importance. The principal walls have 
| had to be taken down, in most cases, to the depth 
| of 15 ft. below the cellar floor, and under them 
has been placed a bed of concrete 10 ft. wide 
and 8 ft. deep. To the clerk of the works, Mr. 
Leighton, who has been on the spot for five 
years, I cannot but express my thanks for the 
special attention he has paid to this important 
point, as well as to the soundness and solidity of 
the masonry throughout. 

There is no sham more discreditable than the 
mode of construction by which we have walls 
of formidable apparent thickness, but consisting 
in truth of two thin faces of worked stone, filled 
in between with loose rubble. Nor is this a dis- 
honesty chargeable on modern contract work 
alone. It is a sham of ancient standing, met 
with not unfrequently in buildings of various 
Medieval dates. A long list might be drawn up 
of the towers and spires that have prematurely 
perished or become rent in twain from this 
cause. 

We are apt to look back upon our ancient 
worthies with awe and reverence as to men of a 
golden age; but “’Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and could we go back agaiu 
to the time of the cowl and hauberk, we should 
probably find that human nature is not so much 
worse than it was of yore, and that amidst those 
freemasons of pious simplicity not a few rogues 
might have been found. 

I must, however, hasten to take you rapidly 
over the principal parts of this mansion. 

After entering the outer hall, which is so 
placed as to prevent the cold winds, which are 
here often very violent, from rushing into the 
interior and so chilling all the adjacent apart- 
ments, we are introduced into the great hall, 
which was always an essential part of the 
baron’s residence in feudal times, and which I 
expect in the present case will be found of great 
and various utility: besides forming a handsome 
means of communication between all the prin- 
cipal parts of the house, it will afford room for 
recreation and exercise to both young and old in 
bad weather, and on state occasions will become 
a brilliant hall for receptions, banquets, or 
balls. 

The floor will be laid with pargyé panels of 
wainscot, and the walls will be similarly 
panelled, the upper part of them clothed with 
pictures, and perhaps armour and banners. The 

| great end window will be glazed with richly- 
| stained glass, which, together with the side 
| windows, is now busily engaging the attention 
Before quitting the hall, I must 





|of Mr. Wailes. 
not omit to invite your attention to the carved 
oak roof, which is a specimen of sound work- 
manship by the Burnups, of Newcastle, worthy 
to be compared in execution with any similar 
work of the fifteenth century. 

These framed timber roofs are one of the 
special glories of Gothic architecture, contrast- 
ing favourably with the cobweb-like structures 
to which engineers are so prone, and of which 
it may be truly said that they are “a work to 
wonder at ;” the wonder, however, being that 
they do not more frequently collapse, and re- 
solve themselves into their simple elements, a 
heap of rods, bolts, and bars. 

It may be of some interest to compare the 





* It may be well to note that some portions of the 
damaged building, being sound, were preserved, although 
the severe archwxological critic would condemn them, 
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¢imensions of this hall with those of some similar | difficulties and anachronisms which they pre- | crescent form. These daggers have been roughly 
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THE BUILDER. 











halls of various dates. I subjoin a few ex-|sented. These he reconciled by concluding, | cast, apparently in sand, and show blemishes 
amples :— : | from the lettering, that they were of the time of| and file-marks. A spear-head is a clever fabri- 
j Ft. Ft Height to | Queen Mary, had been imported from abroad, | cation ; but a lack of correctness in form betrays 
pibeeee . Y /and were “copies of early examples.” Some | itscharacter. A graphic bearded head, on a 

“es inste all oO a 7 . bs a . *ys i ° | ; 4 ‘ rf 
b aahall —— Leonten......2+I08 bY GE o00-..-: ys members of the British Archzeological Associa- | massive bronze ring, is a novel form of antique. 

FULIGNALL, LONGO, ...,.. cece ceeeees -LO3 DV OU ccseeees | ss 4 . orp . . . 
Lincoln’s Inn, London............+-120 by 45 ws... 60 | tion, however, busied themselves to inquire about |The ornament might be worn appropriately in a 


Raby Castle, Durham ‘these strange objects. One of the secretaries | burlesque: its age is clearly at the choice of the 














ae + = examined 800 of them, and ascertained that | purchaser. a ee : 

Hampton Court Palace ........... 106 by 40... 60 their aggregate number was not less— than | The remaining forged antiquities which I have 

Eltham Palace sonsvsrecnsiteertie, OY OO 54 12,000. As a result, the learned Association | to notice consist of various forms wrought in 

ered —— a oa ee 4 concluded that they were forgeries ; and, in the | jet, Cannel coal, stone of several kinds, and 

tet Hanne oes... 60 report of their proceedings, published in the | flint, and I will group these together, because a 

Lambton Castle, Durham ......... 94 by 36 64 Athenwum, Literary Gazette, and Gentleman’s | large proportion have a common parentage. 
Proceeding onwards, we enter the principal | Magazine, “the public was put upon its guard | Some years ago, two individuals in Yorkshire 


against forged leaden images then being offered 


staircase, which is 50 ft. by 24 ft., and 36 ft. A t 
lich i } The dealer, aggrieved, brought an 


high. Its walls will afford ample space for the : rt. 
exhibition of pictures and other objects of | action agaist the Athenan [ Slag: 
interest. From the deeply embowed window at The great number and varicy of these 0 —— 
the first landing there is a charming view of the seemed opposed to the conclusion as to theii 
wooded hills which surround the mansion and of , Spurious origin—the ingenuity of many persons 
stream runs | Must have been taxed in their production—no 


for sale.” 


the valley of the Wear, whose : cial ca 
120 ft. below single forger could have exhibited such facility 

Returning now to the hall, a central door Of invention. Mr. Franks, Mr. Syer Cuming, 
towards the east leads into the dining-room, Mr. Gunston, and Mr. Charles Reed, determined 


59 ft. by 25 ft.. and 22 ft. high. t re z 

room is in ten porary use, its final decorations imposition. Mr. Reed obtained some of the 
are postponed until a more convenient time: plaster moulds in which the objects had hg 
the ceiling will demand gilding and coloured , ©@5¢, and ascertained the process (the use o 
acids and compounds) by which they had been 





treatment. 


im, and was defeated. | 


| have I come into contact, and by both have I 


acquired an infamous notoriety as clever rivals in 
the forgery of antiquities. The one was William 
Smith, alias “ Skin and Grief,” alias “ Snake 
Willy ;” the other was Edward Simpson, of 
Whitby, alias “ Flint Jack.” These men manufac- 
tured stone hammer-heads, ancient British urns, 
flint implements of all kinds, jet seals and rings, 
and other objects, in great numbers; and not 
only were ordinary forms produced by them, but 
knives, saws, rings, and even fish-hooks, in flint, 


1 Although this to solve the mystery, and at last laid bare the | Some of which were actually engraved as genuine 
j in local archeological publications. 
| 


These men travelled through the country, 
vending their peculiar merchandise. With both 


° ’ : | made “ anti ” J - centleman c j victimised — P ' 
A door on the west side of the hall leads into, made “ antique.” Another gentleman cunningly | been victimised—but by the latter not lately! 


the drawing-room, overlooking the terraces and ©"! p ch th . 
garden. It is 66 ft. by 26 ft., exclusive of the | ® drawing he left with them, a figure seated on 


bow, and 22} ft. high. The walls will be richly | ® bull ; which, when made, as in the case of the | 


. } + ’ - 

clothed by the ample stores of works of art in Other objects, was as broadly and as truthfully 
the y ) ampt s f 8 ‘J 7 Ps Resa ea, | 
his lordship’s possession. The floor will be par- asserted to be antique. Mr. Evans has afforded 
quetted in various woods. The carved chimney- | ™¢ the pleasure of exhibiting this very figure 
ents: alhiaied’ here. 


pieces, height of 18 ft., have been : V : : 
executed by Messrs. Mazaroz & Co., a firm in| Mr. Gunston made a sketch of the statue of a 
ecute wessrs. 2 LAY OZ °9 a © She cat 
Paris eminent for artistic workmanship of this bishop at Rochester, and, in a vein of racy 
laced upon the pedestal in the 


rising to a 


nature. It is a fact well worthy of your notice | humour, he } ee p 
and emulation, that, such is the energy of our | drawing the word “ Fabricatus.” : 
French neighbours, these elaborate chimney- sketch with one of the workmen, with a request 
pieces, together with those, equally enriched, in that he would inquire é ’ 
the hall, and that in the state bedroom, com-| he supposed such a one had been i id. Ir 
prising together a prodigious amount of carving, twelve hours, an ancient-looking leaden figure, 


> . ey » dveaws -_ " ad 16 Way 
were modelled, carved out of the solid oak, , true to the drawing, was produced, and lo! “ Fa-| 


BRICATUS” was upon the pedestal ! 


together, packed up and wisn A nil ‘ , : 
These things are still being made, and some 


sastle, within three 


framed and fitted 
delivered, from Paris, at the 
months. A : ‘ : 

I do not know that it is worth while to detain, They are very incongruous in their design— 
you by any description of the other less con- helmet, armour, and costume of different ages 
, : f the mansion. Mr. Leighton | being frequently combined: they have meaning- 


spicuous parts 0 : 
E F and dates varying from 1000 to 


will, with readiness and intelligence, explain | less inscriptions, ; 
every detail that you may think worthy of 1200, in Arabic numerals! I 
inquiry, and there are 400 or 500 drawings open , @ bull, Mr. Evans has —_ seogeleg knight, two 
for your inspection. This structure I hope you medallions, two leaden bottles or amp 
will consider to be, upon the whole, a noble pile, with its ancient aed washed off), and an 
not unworthy of the family which possesses it. apostle spoon ” (also cleansed of its antiquity). 
Join me, gentlemen, in wishing that it may The last is a curious model to have chosen, ag 
for very many years be to them a happy and a being altogether inconsistent in date with the 
comfortable home. _ other objects. Iexhibit for comparison a genuine 
| apostle’s spoon (so called from the figure on the 

handle). 
SATIN? FE TNT OTT PTT Ie | The venue for the sale of these forgeries has 
COUNTERFEIT ANTIQUITIES. now shifted to the works of the Thames Em- 
Mr. Samvert Suarp has been reading some, bankment, which has 
papers in Northampton on ancient and modern , counterfeit antiquities. The manufacture has 
counterfeits of antiquities, and although we, advanced with time; and in addition to, and 
have been amongst the earliest to bring these | partly as a substitute for, articles in lead (pro- 
deceptions before the public, part of his résumé, bably by this time become a drug) articles of 





of the more recent impositions will not be out | bronze have been introduced, marked with the | 
| same inconsistency as to period. Here are three , 

In 1857, extensive excavations were going on | bronze celts, nearly similar as to type, but vary- | 
at Shadwell, in the making of new docks; and {ing in size, the largest of which, having been | 
during that and the following year, a respectable | cleansed, offers a strange contrast to the others | 
iquities in London purchased a large (to these I oppose a genuine one, found at Eye, | 


of place or without value :— 


dealer in ant 
number of remarkable objects, said to have; near Peterborough, three years ago) ; also three 
been found in the course of these excavations, a; Roman daggers (two of which, and one lead 
smaller number having made their way into the | medallion, belong to Mr. Cosford, of Northampton, 
hands of other parties. They were of lead, and who purchased them of some of the Thames 
exhibited all the corrosion and encrustation of Embankment workmen). These daggers present 
age: in fact, every material mark of antiquity.| two forms, one seems very familiar, copied, i 
The dealer called them “ pilgrims’ signs,” a term | suspect, from some old print. The handle is 
first used by Mr. Roach Smith as applied to formed of a broad spiral band, terminating in a 
somewhat similar objects, which he considered composite head, something between a ram and a 
to have been badges worn by pilgrims to indi- deer; the hilt is of the form of the letter /, and 
cate the shrines of saints which they had visited. | on each side of the intersection is a lion’s mask, 
This term, however, could only apply to a smal] under which, on one side, are the letters 
proportion of these Shadwell objects, which |“ MOMI.” Can we suppose that the designer 
consisted of figures of “monarchs, knights,| knew anything about Momus,—that he was a 
archbishops, bishops, and priests, incense cups, } wag, and that, in placing the name of the god in 
reliquaries, vessels of all forms, and numerous | the genitive case on these figures, he was having 
plaques and large medallions with loops for sus-|a laugh by anticipation at their future pur- 
pension.” They were of all sizes (some being| chasers? Perhaps it is a blunder for “ Romi ;” 
2 in. or 3 in. in diameter, and others from 2 ft.| but then, this, too, would be a mistake. The 
to 3 ft. in height), and in numbers sufficient to| second form I may describe as an elegant and 
fill a large room. Mr. Roach Smith, in the course | original invention: the handle consists of a nude 
of the publication of his ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua,” | female figure (holding what may be supposed to 
published several articles upon them, and held, be an apple), which may be intended to repre- 
that they were genuine, notwithstanding some | sent either Venus or Eve: the hilt has a kind of 
‘ 


entrapped the forgers into copying in lead, from | 


Even this crucial test was not enough. | 


He left this | 


after such a figure, as if | 


of them have penetrated even to Northampton. | 


Besides the figure on | 


lle (one | 


become quite a mart for) 


Some ten or twelve years ago, a Shabbily-dressed 
man called upon me at Stamford: he was a 
tradesman, he said, “on the tramp,” in search 
of employment: he had happened to be in Bull- 
street, in Oakham, on the previous day, where 
an old house had been pulled down, and in the 
rubbish of the foundation he had found this jet 
|seal. It presents a venerable-looking male head 
in profile, in a kind of helmet, with falcon crest, 
and a mail curtain falling from the helmet to 
the shoulders. The bust is hidden by a shield, 
having a bordure bezantée, and bearing the 
words “Cap. Ser. Dei”—‘the head of the 
servant of God. Surrounding the device, are the 
words, “ Sigillum Gustavi de Aldburgh.” He 
asked no great price for it; and I gladly bought 
it, esteeming myself fortunate. It was the first 
antiquity of the kind I had seen! I have seen 
many since! I never saw him again, but I 
|learned afterwards that he was the William 
Smith of peculiar aliases. About the same time, 
I heard of a remarkable Roman signet ring in 
jet, which had been found by a labourer near 
Peterborough, and was on sale at a silyersmith’s, 
at Spalding. I bought it at an enhanced price. 
I thought it would assort well with my jet seal. 
It did! It was made by the same person! It is 
neatly ornamented, and bears a laureated head, 
and the curious word “ Imperatorium.” Some 
time afterwards, I was shown a jet seal of Julius 
Cesar, said to have been found in Bourn Fen, 
Lincolnshire. I took a rough impression of it in 
gutta-percha. It bears the head of Cawsar, and 
the inscription, “SIG. IVL. CA®SAR. IMP.” 
From the character of the lettering, and the 
whole look of the thing, I saw this was a forgery 
at once. It is not nearly so well executed as my 
seal and ring, but I have no doubt it was by the 
same hand. Before this last incident, a man 
shabbier even than the other, called upon me 
with a little assortment of six arrow-heads and 
a sling-stone, in flint. I bought them, and 
thought I was getting on. This was “ Flint 
Jack.” I added nothing in this way to my 
collection until 1862, but I had long since learned 
the character of my jets and flints. In 1862, a 
man brought to my house a rough seal in Cannel 
coal. I did not see him, but bought it as a 
| forgery for 1s. 6d. I found afterwards that he 
/had sold its counterpart at Northampton as 
| genuine, and also some flint arrow-heads, which 
reminded me of my Stamford purchase. He 
soon called again upon me—with a stone axe- 
head this time—and I recognised him; upon 
which he was very candid as to his occupation, 
stating that he was the genuine “ Flint Jack,” 
and giving me a few aliases, which I need not 
repeat. I have seen him several times since, 
and have obtained from him much information 
and various specimens of his skill. He has 
shown me his mode of working both in flint and 
jet, having made some arrow-heads and com- 
menced a seal in Cannel coal in my presence, 
selling me for a trifle the implement (a common 
table-knife sharpened to a point) with which he 
had been accustomed to work. 

Objects of another class, and these the most 
ancient, considered archwologically, have fur- 
nished subjects, and offered inducement for 
fraudulent imitation. The ancient remains and 
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works of man, found in Swiss lake-dwellings, 
Danish kjékkenmédding 
caves in England, France, Germany, and Spain, 
and associated with extinct species of animals 
in gravel deposits in numerous localities both in 


this country and on the Continent, have excited | 


so much interest and induced so much discus- 
sion amongst almost all classes of persons, both 


at home and abroad, that it was certain that in| 
them would be opened a wide and profitable 


field for the exercise of the dishonest ingennity 


of the results of which I have given so many | 
examples; and accordingly forgeries of these re- | 
mains from every source have been duly per- | 
“Flint Jack” was not likely to be) 
an exception, and I have four flint implements | 


petrated. 


from the drift of his manufacture, and the simple 
tool (part of a hinge taken from a field gate) 
with which they, and (as he declared) eight 
hundred others, were made. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that 


. . . 


upon the genuineness of scarcely anything as- 
suming to be ancient, and that it is folly to 
collect objects so liable to be counterfeited. But 
the risk, after all, is not so great as it appears, 
and chiefly attaches to the incautious tyro. It 
is surprising, in the present day of take-nothing- 
for-granted inquiry, how soon a counterfeit 
comes to be found out, and how soon the inex- 
perienced collector, after being taken in a few 
times (more or less), learns to discriminate the 
real from the false. There is a danger to be 
avoided of falling into the error of rejecting as 
ungenuine the whole of any class of objects, be- 
cause some, many, or even most, of the examples 
we have known have certainly been forged: the 
very fact of forgery would generally imply the 
existence of a genuine model. It behoves us to 
be cautious, but it is as great a mistake to reject 
rashly as to accept credulously. 








PARIS. 


Tue annual Exhibiton of the Fine Arts of the 
present year, held in the Palace of the Champs 
Elysées, comprised 3,554 numbers altogether of 
the several classes, of which 2,243 were of 


pictures, 601 of drawing, 327 of sculpture, 56 
only of architecture, 272 of engravings, and 58 


of lithographs. Of course, among so great a 
number there was a great mass of mediocrity, 
the leading artists abstaining from contribution 
excepting of works for public edifices. Of the 
works of the few exhibitors in the architectural 
department, there is little to mention, the designs 
for new churches being unusually bare of artistic 
merit. One very elaborate and pretentious 
drawing by M. Gros, proposed to cover the Hill 
of Montmartre with palaces, colonnades, foun- 
tains, cascades, &c. from the summit to the base. 

About 300 ft. of the old gallery of the Louvre 
have been razed to the ground, nor is there any 
preparation to join it by a new erection to the 
heavy construction adjacent to the Pavillon de 
Flore, which latter, although rebuilt, is covered 
by an enormous scaffolding, with numerous 
enclosed parts where sculptors are busily at 
work. 

In the salons of the old Louvre, the Campana 
Museum (now called the Museum of Napoleon 
III.) is placed. The pictures of the French 
School which were formerly hung there, have 
been transferred to the new gallery which runs 
laterally with the famous old gallery ; and the 
Claudes, Poussins, Lesueurs, and others, are 
now congregated in this new locale. 
Salon Carré, the portrait of a man, painted by 
Antonella da Messina, is the only new addition. 
It was purchased at the Pourtales sale for 
4,2001., the Count having purchased it several 
years before for 201. in Venice. 

The picture gallery of the Duke de Morny at 
his official residence in the Palace of the Corps 
Législatif, was constructed by the side of the 
ball-room, and entered by five large open- 
ings. The pictures were hung on one side 
principally, 
and at night by lamps similar to those in use in 
London for lighting shop-windows from the 
street. The walls were covered with dark 
maroon damask, and the whole of the woodwork, 
without exception, was dark oak. 

The Grand Opera is much advanced: the 
principal story is completed to the capital of the 
columns. The Northern Railway Station is far 
from compleiion, nearly one-half of the interior 
not being yet roofed over. 

It appears that the site of the new Hotel- 
Dieu has been at length definitely agreed upon. 


° } 
or “kitchen-heaps,” | 


in the face | 
of such universal forgery, it is unsafe to rely | 


In the) 


lighted from the roof by day,| 


| This is the plot of ground occupied by the block 
of buildings in the island of the Cité bounded by 
|the Rue de Constantine on the north, the Rue 
| d’Arcole on the east, the Rue Saint-Christophe 
}on the south, and the Rue de la Cité on the 
| west. The inhabitants have received notice to 
quit on the 15th of October next. 

The Saint-Denis canal has been laid dry for 
want of water, the limited supply derived from 
the Oureq being reduced to nothing during the 
dry weather. In consequence all the shipping 
of the port of Paris has been obliged to take 
refuge in the Port St. Nicholas, opposite the 
Louvre, thus giving the quay a most animated 
appearance. 

A plan is being studied at this moment for 
taking, by means of a powerful set of steam- 
pumps, a supply of water from the Marne suffi- 
cient not only for alimenting the Canal Saint- 
Denis, but for keeping the Canal St. Martin 
constantly full, and the bornes-fontaines of the 
capital well supplied. 

The Mondes informs us that M. Emile Trélat 
has taken the initiative in founding a central 
school of architecture. The number of sub- 
scribing founders is already considerable. The 
studies are to be of three years’ duration: the 
pupils, all externs, are to remain eight hours at 


{ 


the school, each day, from 8} a.m. till 44 p.m. | 


The scholar-year will last for eight months, from 


the 10th of September to the 10th of August, and | 


at the end of the studies the school will deliver 
to successful pupils at the general examination a 
diploma certifying as to their architectural capa- 
bilities. National subjects and strangers will be 
admitted after they have been subjected to the 
examination indicated in a special programme. 
The temporary offices of the society are No. 9, 
Passage Saunier. Among the professors are MM. 
Jansen, physics ; Dehérain, chemistry ; Tresca, 
stability of construction ; Baillon, botany, &c. 





ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, CHORLTON-UPON. 
MEDLOCK, MANCHESTER. 


Sr. Luxe’s Cuvrcu is of the Early Decorated 
style, and comprises nave and north aisle, 70 ft. 
by 46 ft., and chancel 24 ft. by 20 ft. A small 
gallery is at the west end; the accommodation 
being 740, of which 323 are free. The tower, 
which is prominently placed at the north-east 
angle of the nave, is capped with a broach spire, 
surmounted with gilt coronal and vane, the total 
height being 148 ft. Adjoining the chancel are 
the vestry, organ-chamber, and choristers’ vestry. 


The church is built with Yorkshire Pierpoint | 


stone, with Longridge and Hollinton stone 
dressings. The approaches of the church are 
from the north and south, the former being the 
principal one ; 
obtained from the west end by a stone covered 
staircase, with a pinnacle at the angle, with 
carved gurgoyles. 

The arches between the aisle and nave are 
supported by double iron pillars (picked out in 
colour), which add to the lightness of the church, 
and interfere as little as possible with the line 
of sight in any direction. The roof is of high 
pitch, with open framed principals, with carved 
spandrels, wind beams, tospars, &c., and covered 
with slating of different tints, with ornamental 
cresting to the ridge. 

A dwarf wall of Caen stone, inlaid with 
marble, determines the boundary of the chancel, 
in which are the choir stalls. The altar is ap- 
proached by five steps. The floor is paved with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles. 

All the seats and other internal fittings are of 
| oak, the pulpit and reading-desk being enriched 
| and inlaid with walnut and ebony. The font is 
| of Caen stone, with marble shafts, of elaborate 

design, and is placed at the west end adjoining 
'the entrance. The altar rail, of polished brass, 
| with floriated standards, is by Skidmore & Co., 
|of Coventry; also the gas-fittings, by the same 
|firm. The heating and ventilation apparatus is 
by Haden & Co., of Trowbridge. 

The cast window of the chancel is by Wailes of 
| Newcastle, in memory of the late wife of the 
| patron; and all the other windows are enriched 
more or less by the introduction of stained glass 
from the works of Edmundson & Son, of Man- 
chester, who have also supplied the brass tablets 
and other decorations. The organ was built by 
Imhof & Mukle, of London. The clock, which 
has three faces, was made by Joyce, of Whit- 
church, and is provided with Denison’s gravity 
escapement. There is one bell (G sharp), by 
Taylor, of Loughborough. 

The masonry is by Ellis & Hinchcliffe, of 


while the access to the gallery is | 


| removing nuisances ; 


Manchester; and the woodwork and general 
supervision of all other trades were undertaken 
by the contractors for the whole building, 
Messrs. Bowden, Edwards, & Forster, Man- 
chester, under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. John Lowe, of the same city. 

The grave-yard is enclosed with a dwarf wall, 
of similar materials to the church, with iron 
rails at intervals, with an entrance gateway to 
the east elevation, of elaborate design. All the 
gates are of English oak. The whole of the cost 
has been defrayed by the patron, Robert 
Gardner, Esq. 








THE LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE public have reason to regret, as we very 
much do, that the last annual report of this most 
useful and important Association announces a 
great falling off in the funds during the past 
year, which must paralyze the labours of the 
active and efficient staff of the Association, at 
a time, too, when constant appeals for grants 
of sanitary tracts and for lectures are being 
made to the committee from the working men’s 
clubs and the Bible women in all parts of Eng- 
| land, as well as in the metropolis and, from the 
| City missionaries and the clergy. The funds, 
instead of increasing as last year at the rate of 
2301. per annum, have fallen short of even the 
income of 1860; and, to begin their present 
financial year with, there were only 121. in hand, 
while it is a rule of the Association not to incur 
expenses which cannot be met by the funds 
available. The valuable sanitary work of these 
good ladies will thus be actually stopped in the 
very midst of their arduous and willing labours, 
and at a time when these labours had very 
much increased. Surely, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of the press, in which we have taken 
an earnest part, the public do not yet know of 
or appreciate the purposes and endeavours of 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association; and that this 
may no longer be the case (as far as our efforts 
may help it), we shall here re-state the objects 
for the promotion of which the Association was 
established, and which it has already done a 
great deal to realize. 





“* The promoters of this Association, convinced that one 
of the principal causes of a low physical condition 
ignorance of the laws of health, have combined to extend 
and popularize sanitary knowledge. 

For this purpose :— 

Ist. They write and distribute simple interesting tracts 
on sanitary and domestic subjects. The greater part of 
these are written specially for the poor. 

2nd. They establish loan libraries of popular books on 
subjects relating to health and social well-being. 

3rd. They arrange for the delivery of practical lectures 


18 


on health, sanitary improvements, and domestic economy. 
4th. They form branch associations in various localities 

| for carrying on practical sanitary work. 
a, By distribution of the tracts among the poor of the 


istrict, and in schools, hospitals, and mothers’ 
meetings. 

5. By collecting money for sanitary improvements, 
such as opening windows, curing smoky chimneys, 

giving soap, and lime for 
whitewashing; lending books, patterns of clothes, 
scrubbing-brushes, saucepans, and cooking recipes. 

c. By requesting the medical officers of health, and 
other professional and well-educated gentlemen, to 
deliver popular free lectures. 

d. By instituting mothers’ meetings, and classes of 
adult girls, and giving them sanitary and domestic 
instruction. 

e. By forming or aiding Penny Clothing Clubs, Coal 
Clubs, Baths and Wash-houses, Temperance Asso- 
ciations, Cooking Depdéts, and Working-men’s 
Clubs. 

J. By establishing nurseries for motherless babes, which 


may serve as schools for mothers of all classes, 
schoolmistresses, and nurses.” 


Already no fewer than 760,000 of the many 
sanitary and domestic tracts referred to have 
been distributed. During the past year alone 
eighty-three lectures have been given. Through- 
out the country, including Scotland and Ireland, 
ten branches have already been formed. From 
the meetings of the Association on overwork, 
the London Dressmaking Establishment has 
arisen. Park parties of ragged school children 
were sent out last summer, conferring happy 
holidays on 29,000 children. The committee 
wish not only to continue all this work, but to 
increase it, by offering prizes for clean and tidy 
rooms, by encouraging flower shows, establish- 
ing nurseries for motherless babes, by employing 
sanitary missionaries, &c. But unless funds are 
speedily forthcoming, they will be unable not 
only to extend their operations, but even to sus- 
tain those already in hand. An annual subscrip- 
tion of 10s., or a donation of 10/., constitutes the 
subscriber a member of the Ladies’ Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, and there are no other resources for it to 
fall back upon. The funds are well administered, 
and the Association isin excellent hands. Lady 
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Burrell and Mrs. Osborne Stock are the honorary 
secretaries, and Miss Griffiths is the secretary. 
The office of the Association is No. 14a, Princes- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. The Hon. Mrs. 
W. F. Cowper is the president ; and on the com- 
mittee are such names as Miss Burdett Coutts, 
the Countess of Airlie, Miss Isa Craig, Lady 
Stanley, and many other well-known persons. 
The president’s name appears on every sub- 
committee,—finance, tract, lecture, park parties, 
gymnastics, and branch association. Branches 
have already been established at Brighton, Ox- 
ford, Reading, Bath, Leeds, Glasgow, Paisley, 
Aberdeen, and Dublin; and efforts are being | 
made to extend such branches to Bristol, Cardiff, | 
Greenock, Edinburgh, &c. The Association is | 








thoroughly, it would be necessary to legalise 
trades’ unions, that so their councils would 
legally represent their own members when before 
the court. Another very important question was 
whether these courts were to fix or simply declare 
a scale of wages, but into that he should not 
then enter. It seemed to him that the present 
means of fixing wages obliged both employer 
and employed to maintain their respective hostile 
organizations. He thought that the expense of 
these councils should be paid out of national or 
municipal fands. He would have, in connexion 
with the councils, the right of appeal, which 
would prevent constant re-hearings of cases. 
Mr. Ludlow said he had for seventeen years con- 
sidered this subject under different phases, and 


affiliated with the National Association for the | had always advocated councils of arbitration as 
Promotion of Social Science, every member of} a great improvement upon the present state of 
which, we think, is in social duty bound to sup- | things, as a safe and simple means of bringing 


port so excellent an institution as the Ladies’ | 
Sanitary Association. 
To give an idea of the nature of those domes- 
tic and familiar sanitary and social teachings 
which are promoted by the extensive tract dis- 
tributions of the Association we may here give a 
few of the titles, although we have already done 
so on former occasions :—The Black Hole in our 
own Bedrooms— The Mischief of Bad Air — 
Washing the Children—The Cheap Doctor—The 
Massacre of the Innocents—A Model Wife— 
Measles——When were you Vaccinated P—The 
Use of pure Water—Never Despair—The Health 
of Mothers—How do People hasten Death ?— 
Woman’s Work in Sanitary Reform—Healthy 
Dwellings, &c. &c. A condensation of useful 
precepts such as many of these tracts inculcate 
has been tastefully arranged, together with 
various other scraps of useful information, such 
as rates of postage, weights and measures, «&c., 
round a chromo-lithograph of a humble home 
which forms the chief ornamental feature of a 
very neat “ Home Almanac” for 1865, which 
will no doubt, even yet, appear in thousands of 
humble dwellings in course of this year if an 
access of funds enable the sanitary lady visitors 
to distribute them farther while carrying on 
their various other useful labours, as it is our 
earnest hope they will shortly be enabled to do. 





THE WORKING MEN’S EVENINGS AT 
EXETER HALL. 


THE series was closed on the 4th inst., with a 
paper by Mr. J. M. Ludlow, entitled “Can 
Arbitration be successfully used in Disputes 
between Employers and Workmen ?” The Earl of 
Lichfield was in the chair. The writer remarked 
that his subject logically preceded the subject of 
strikes and co-operation, which had been dis- 
cussed at the first two of these meetings. Co- 
operation was the end—arbitration one of the 
means of securing that end. The question of 
applying arbitration to the settlement of disputes 
between masters and men had been embodied in 
this nation’s laws since 1800, and again in the 
reign of George IV. But these legal provisions | 
have been very unsuccessful, and there is at | 
present great need of dealing with the question | 
afresh. Mr. Ludlow distinguished between 
mediation and arbitration, indicating that media- 
tion would often bea step in securing sound and 
effective arbitration, but the latter must be 
endowed with a greater authority than could 
belong to the former. He thought that if the 
working conditions could be secured, it would be 
as easy to arbitrate between masters and work- 
men as between any two persons who might dis- 
agree ; and these conditions, he said, were con- 
fidence on the part of the parties disagreeing in 
the members of the council of arbitration, who 
should be experienced in the subject in dispute, 
and be armed with authority to enforce their 
award. It would be impossible to secure arbi- 
tration which should never fail, but the great 
thing was to secure a system which should fail 
as seldom and with as few evils as possible. For 
councils of conciliation and arbitration he would 
select, by vote, equal numbers of experienced 
masters and workmen; and the qualifications 
for a vote, in both cases, should be twenty-one 
years of age, having worked five years at his 
trade, and having resided three years in the 
town in which the council met. The selection 
of a chairman was a difficult and very important 
arrangement, inasmuch as the numbers of mas- 
ters and men being equal, it might often happen 
that with the chairman would rest the entire 
decision. The council of conciliation and arbi- 
tration should have power to enforce its advice 

or determinations ; and that this might be done 


the different classes and opposing interests into 
more friendly relationship. The results of this 
system would be most blessed in teaching men 
how to prevent and remove class warfare. 

A brisk discussion ensued. The chairman, in 
reply to a vote of thanks, said,—Co-operation 


between employers and employed had been ad- 
vocated as a means of preventing the mischief ; 
but he feared it would be a long time before that 
system could possibly be brought into action ; 
and, even if it were adopted, it seemed to him | 
that disputes would arise as to the manner of | 
dividing the profits. Nothing could be so useful | 
as co-operation among the working men them.- | 


selves, but not so between one man and one 
thousand. He thought that arbitration, at all 


events at present, was best calculated to remove | 
the difficulties of strikes; but there would be 


difficulties even in that system, and one would 


be that of applying or carrying into effect the 
awards of the courts of arbitration. To effect 
this it would be needful to do what Mr. Ludlow 
had recommended, viz., to give trades’ unions | 
and societies a legal status, and thus enable 
them as corporations to use or be subjected to 
the law. In this way public opinion would be 
brought to bear upon these unions, and would 
make them feel what he feared they had not 


sufficiently felt, viz., their sense of responsibility. 
The funds of these societies were obtained for 
the support of men on ‘strike or outlocked from 
other societies, which did not always know the 
merits of the case, and were not, indeed, asked 


to contribute on the merits of the case, but | 
simply on the ground that there were so many 
brother workmen out of employment who must | 


be supported. One great benefit which would 
be secured by courts of arbitration would be the 
bringing masters and men together to talk over 
any change which was proposed to be made, 
either in their relationships or wages, and would 
secure the points being thoroughly discussed 
before any action was taken. This arrangement 
alone, would, he believed, put an end to one-half 
of the distressing strikes and outlocks which 
were taking place. The appointment of a chair- 
man for these councils of arbitration would, he 
admitted, be a difficult work, as had been said, 
but one which, with care, might be satisfactorily 
performed. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


At the last meeting for the session of the 
members of the Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Marquis Camden took 
the chair. The first paper read was a joint 
communication from Professor Westwood and 
Mr. Way, respecting the removal and supposed 
demolition of an ancient cross, which was in the 
old church at Leeds. It was asserted that the 
architect, when pulling down or “ restoring”’ 
the building, had removed the cross and built it 
into the wall of his own residence, near King’s 
Cross, and that his house having been required 
for a railway, the cross was demolished. Draw- 
ings of it were exhibited, which represented a 
highly decorated cross about 7 ft. high. A 
visitor, a gentleman from Leeds, gave a different 
account of the fate of the cross. He said he 
remembered it very well in its original position 
in the church, and he afterwards saw it at the 
architect’s, who resided at Highbury, and not at 
King’s Cross. It was not built into the wall, 
but stood by itself in the garden, and it is pos- 
sible it may be there yet. 

Two curious large gold ornaments, which had 
been discovered at Padstow, in Cornwall, in the 
spring of this year, had been sent for exhibition 
by the Prince of Wales, the patron of the Insti- 





tute, and were described by Mr. Smirke. They 


are crescent-shaped, and turned up at the ends, 
each one being about 6 inches long, and their 
value, as mere bullion, is estimated at 30/. They 
were found by some men working in a rock at a 
depth of 6 ft., and associated with them were 
some bronze ornaments and some “ celts.” They 
had evidently been placed where they were found 
for concealment. One or two similar gold orna. 
ments of smaller size are in the collection of the 
British Museum. 

A paper was read on the discovery of bronze 
implements and other relics of antiquity in 
Denmark. A long description was then given 
of a journey from Smyrna to Halicarnassus, and 








behalf of the British Museum. 








WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF ART. 


At this school (which is in connexion with the 
Department of Science and Art), and isestablished 
at 204, Great Portland-street, W., with branch 
classes, the second annual distribution of medals 
and prizes took place on the 4th instant, Mr. 
Harvey Lewis, M.P., occupying the chair. 

The statement put forward by the council 
showed, that during the year 1864 they had 519 
| students attending the school, of whom 48 were 





| artists and designers, 54 were decorators, writers, 
jand gilders, 46 were wood, stone, and ivory 
| carvers, 9 modellers, 27 glass painters, 13 papier 
|maché, &c., workers, 20 goldsmiths and chasers, 
| 19 engravers and die-sinkers, 20 metal workers, 
| 35 cabinet makers, 30 upholsterers, 10 musical 
|instrument makers, 32 carpenters and joiners, 
27 machinists, 11 masons, 11 photographers, &c., 
29 salesmen and clerks, 26 teachers, 21 at school, 
and 31 miscellaneous. In the ordinary studies 
of the pupils, 23 were awarded medals, and 6 
honourable mention; and subsequently in the 
national competition the large proportion of 3 
national medallions and 2 honourable mentions 
were awarded. Six senior students had during 
the past year been admitted as students of the 
Royal Academy. 

The chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said it was very gratifying that notwithstanding 
the head master had for some time been ill, the 
school had progressed in so satisfactory a manner, 
and also that there were more prizes to be given 
| than in any previous year. 

The principal prize, the Queen’s prize, was 
| won by Mr. Horace Montford. 

Mr. M. D. Wyatt and Mr. Peter Graham, the 
treasurer, addressed the meeting, and proposed 
|a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was 
| unanimously carried. 


| 








OFFICES OF THE CROWN LIFE 
|ASSURANCE COMPANY, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON. 


THE offices of this highly-esteemed company 
occupy the whole of the ground floor, and consist 
of public office, secretary’s room, board-room, 
medical officers’ and waiting rooms; strong 
rooms and clerks’ luncheon-rooms in the base- 
ment. It is proposed to let the upper floors in 
suites of offices, the first-floor having a separate 
entrance from Fleet-street. There are lava- 
tories and a w.c. to each get of apartments. The 
building is constructed with fire-proof floors 
throughout. 

The materials used in the facing are Portland 
stone in the piers and caps; Forest of Dean, 
red Mansfield, and blue Warwick, in other por- 
tions of the front; and over the arches, Sicilian 
marble. The carving is by Whelan, who is also 
engaged on the new buildings at Christ Church, 
Oxford, now nearly completed. The cost of the 
new Crown Office will be about 16,0001. The 
contractors are Messrs. Piper & Wheeler, of 
Bishopsgate-street. The architect is Mr. T. 
Newenham Deane. The result promises to be 
very satisfactory. 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION FOR THE CITY OF 
Lonpon.—A crowded meeting has been held in 
the Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, in connexion 
with the proposed Working Classes Industrial 
Exhibition for the city of London. The Lord 
Mayor presided. It was resolved, “ That a 
Working Classes Industrial Exhibition for the 
city of London is most desirable ; and that this 
meeting pledges itself to adopt means for the 
furtherance of this object.” A committee was 
appointed. 





of some of the excavations there undertaken on. 
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TOBACCO SMOKING. 


lr is not one of the pleasing signs of 
times that this practice has become in 
amongst boys who have scarcely passed 
yond their schooi days; and so numerous 


the 
use 
be- 


without any seeming shame, smoking pipes 
in the open street, that it is often difficult 
to resist the inclination to administer a little 
seasonable correction. On some points the doc- 
tors differ ; but on the unwholesomeness of the 
practice for boys who have not arrived at a 
proper bodily development using narcotic fumes, 
there is no dispute whatever. 

In France, reliable statistics show that in pro- 
portion to the increase of the sum which is 


derived by the Government as a duty on tobacco, | 


so has the extent of insanity and some other 
diseases which have their origin in the derange- 
ment and weakening of the nervous system 


increased. The French physicians say that to| 


no other cause than the excessive use of tobacco 


is the vast increase of lunacy in France to be, 


traced. 


At home, we fear that a great deal of mischief | 


is due to excessive smoking. The use of the 
tobacco-pipe before the bodily functions have 
been developed, stops and dwarfs the growth. 
It leads to idleness, and is in far too many 
instances a sort of connecting link with dis. 
honesty and habits of drinking. In the arti- 
ficial conditions in which young men. live in 
the metropolis and in our great towns, in the 
midst of unsanitary arrangements and other 


disadvantages, the tobacco-pipe destroys more | 


lives than is generally supposed; and it would 
be useful if in our hospitals, especially those 
devoted to the cure of consumption, a note 
were made of those who have at an early age 
been accustomed to the use of tobacco. 

In these days we need to increase the in- 
tellectual and bodily strength of our youth: we 
therefore beg of the masters of schools, of the 
fathers, mothers, and others who have charge 
of boys, to have no hesitation about the matter, 
but to put out the pipes of the small boys at 
once. 








THE AMALGAMATED ENGINEERS. 


WE recur to this subject, in order 
the last report of this Incorporat« 
Engineers, which consists of engineers, ma- 
chinists, millwrights, smiths, and pattern- 
makers, is full of information of an encou- 
raging description, not only to the members 
of this society, but also to those who may 


» note that 


t 
d Society of 


be contemplating the formation of similar 
institutions, or to others who may be con- 


nected with societies of a kindred nature in 
various stages of their progress. The report is 
admirably drawn up, and in its clear and busi- 
ness-like arrangements might well serve as a 
model to the directors and managers of esta- 
blishments which have far more lofty preten- 
sions. This is the fourteenth yearly report ; and 
in glancing back at the history of this society, 
it is instructive to note its various and severe 
struggles, and also the elasticity which has 
caused it to rebound from various adverse cir- 
cumstances to increasing prosperity. 

In carefully arranged tables, the financial 
position of the Amalgamated Engineers, and of 
the numerous branches connected with the 
parent body, is distinctly shown ; and some of 
the features are curious; but upon the whole 
the facts are very encouraging. 


society, upon the year’s accounts, after paying 
all expenses, was 23,3661. ; whilst, during 1861— 
the first year of the American cotton famine— 
it was only 13,1941. In 1862, the state of the 
funds was so bad that there was actually a 
deficiency, and the funds were reduced that year 
by 5,7821.; but mark the elasticity of the society : 
in 1863, the loss was only a little over 2001. ; 
and in 1864, the cloud of adversity was rolling 
away, and the return to prosperity was shown 
by the increase of the fund during the year to 


19,5371.; so that the money position of the) 
society is better than it was before the great | 


depression of the cotton trade first took place. 
The amalgamated fund of the society now 
amounts to 31. 0s. 6d. a member, and the arrears 
are equal to 5s. 8d. a member, this being 7d. a 
member more than in the year before. This 
amount of arrear is one of the few unpleasant 
phases of the report, and it would be well if the 
members were to make an effort to get this blot 
removed before another year’s report is pub- 


are | 
the instances in which small boys may be seen, | 


For instance, | 
in the year 1860, the balance in favour of the | 


llished. The secretary says, “I have shown, in 
| tables appended to this statement, the principal 
| sources of expenditure, the amount which has 
| been required for various benefits, as well as the 
cost of management. It will be seen that the 
amount paid to members out of employment 
during the year was 16,4251. 9s. 64d., of 11s. 43d. 
per member. The amount paid during the pre- 
| vious year was 32,6531. 6s. 104d. The vast 
improvement in trade during the past year is 
thus to be seen at a glance, and the improve- 


ment would seem to be somewhat permanent. | the opening of the line. 


Sick benefit during the year has 
13,6121. 4s. 74d., or 9s. 54d. per member, being 
| a slight decrease on the amount per member in 
the previous year, although the total expendi- 
jture was about 1,000l. more. The amount 
expended by these two principal benefits was 


| 30,0371. 14s. 2d.; and there were three other | 
important benefits, upon which the following | 
sums had been paid, viz., superannuation benefit, | 
of accident, | 


3,9021., 5s. 7d.; benefit in case 
| 1,1007.; funeral benefits, 3,924/. Os. 114d. 
three benefits amount to 8,926/. 6s. 63d.” 


The 


In all ways the money expended amounted to | 


nearly 10,0001. (38,9641. Os. 84d.). 


The whole year’s expenditure amounted to! 


51,5187. 12s. 6d., and the accumulated fund 
amounted to 86,9471. 15s. 

The deaths during the year have been, in pro- 
portion to the number of members, about the 
the same as last year: 282 members have died 
during the year, and 165 members’ wives; and 
| to this item we beg to direct especial attention, 
| first, to the large proportion of deaths of the 
men who work at these especial trades, which 
| are, for the most part, so well paid, that a want 
|of a sufficient supply of the necessaries of life 
should not be one of the causes of this pecu- 
liarity of death-rate. Moreover, the secretary 
says, “ Consumption has been the main cause of 
death, as will be seen by the table appended.” 

We have before referred to the enormous 
death-rate from consumption, or lung diseases, 
amongst the English workmen who are in the 
prime of years, and we have no doubt that its fatal 
effect is as dependent on the sanitary condition 
of houses and workshops as is that of the 
zymotic complaints to which so much attention 
has been very properly given. May we hint 
that advantage would result if those able and 
clear-headed men who have assisted in drawing 
up the report of the Amalgamated Engineers 
were to form a supplementary health committee, 
who would inquire into those matters ? No doubt 
they would, if needful, be able to get useful 
information from the medical attendants of the 
branch societies, &c., and some valuable hints 
might be given in the yearly reports at but little 
additional cost to the society. 











EIGHTEEN YEARS OF LITIGATION. 


M‘INTOSH Vv. THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


THis cause, which has been several times 
mentioned in our columns, and has been liti- 
gated for upwards of eighteen years, came to 
a final hearing, in Vice-Chancellor Sir John 
Stuart’s Court, on the 28th ult., when the Vice- 
Chancellor delivered his judgment on all the 
matters involved. The circumstances are shortly 


as follow :—The late Mr. David M‘Intosh had | 
/a contract for a portion of the company’s main | 


line near London, and other contracts for por- 

tions between Bath and Bristol, including in the 
| latter the execution of a large quantity of rubble 
masonry. Various questions arose between the 
contractor and the company as to their respec- 
tive rights under the contracts, and the amounts 
due to the former. Among others, was one as to 
the quality of the masonry, it being contended by 
Mr. M‘Intosh that the engineer, Mr. Brunel, had, 
| by various orders directing particular modes of 
| working the stone, so increased the value of the 
work as to make it ashlar, or equal to it. After 
many abortive attempts between 1840 and 1847 
to bring the company to a settlement, Mr. 
| M‘Intosh in the latter year filed his bill claiming 
from the company payment of 248,0001., the 
balance of his accounts, delivered some years 
| before. The company defended the suit on 
| every point, alleging want of jurisdiction in the 
court, setting up the Statute of Limitations as 
to some portions of the demand, and want 
of written orders and other similar defences, 
and made a counter claim of 340,0007. for penal- 
| ties for delay in completion of the work. After 
| nine answers had been put in by them, the cause 
| came to a hearing in the year 1855, and after a 





— 





hearing extending over sixteen days, a decree 
was made for an inquiry whether anything was 
due to the plaintiff. This inquiry was accord- 
ingly taken before the chief clerk in chambers, 
| where every item of the plaintiff’s account of 
| works was gone through before him, and the 
defendants’ counter claims were also discussed. 
The whole of the latter were disallowed, and in 
February, 1863, the chief clerk made a certifi- 
| cate, finding a gross sum of 147,598/. due to the 
| plaintiff, including interest at 4 per cent. from 
The company objected 





been | to this certificate, that it did not give the par- 


| ticulars of the items allowed. And on appeal to 
| the Lords Justices, their objection was sustained, 
jand sent back for revision. The chief clerk 
| accordingly, in February, 1864, made a new 
| Certificate, finding 148,2711. due, and setting out 
the detail. The company then objected to up- 
wards of 900 items as improperly allowed; and 
the plaintiff also objected that a sufficient sum 
had not been found due to him. The defendants’ 
objections were heard last year, occupying in 
all upwards of thirty days, when the Vice- 
Chancellor did not think it necessary to call on 
| the plaintiff’s counsel in answer, and the latter 
then declined to enter on their motion to in- 
crease the sum found due, expressing them- 
selves willing to take that sum to end the 
matter. The cause then having been heard, on 
further consideration the Vice-Chancellor gave 
his judgment. After referring to the fact that 
each of the items objected to had been the sub- 
ject of an elaborate investigation, and that the 
evidence was now before the Court for the 
fourth time, he said that the Court had a con- 
current jurisdiction with the courts of law on 
such matters, and that the course of the Court 
was to consider each item having reference 
to the others and all the circumstances; that 
this had been done, and the chief clerk had 
stated the result of the inquiry at great length. 
The company had now objected to more than 
900 items, the sum in dispute on one being 34d., 
and in another 9d., and there being 53 disputed 
items under ll. each, and 145 under 5l. each. 
No such proceeding would have been allowed at 
common law, and this was of necessity, from the 
nature of the questions, which were questions 
of compensation and estimate, on which no two 
men could agree; and the sum which the jury 
agree to fix, although not perhaps one which any 
two of them acting separately would have fixed, 
yet, being agreed to on acompromise of opinion, 
is to be accepted as conclusive. The same 
principle must be acted on in this court, and he 
could see no reason to alter the certificate. As 
an illustration, he referred to certain charges for 
gates, which the plaintiff’s witnesses valued at 
5/1. each, while Mr. Brunel stated they were worth 
but 3/. 10s. Another item was for compensation 
for expense and delay caused by orders given 
| by the company’s engineer to preserve for a 
considerable period the site of a Roman villa 
discovered in the line of the works. This item 
had also undergone a long and laborious investi- 
gation before the chief clerk. Various modes of 
estimating the compensation might be sug- 
gested, but there was no safe ground for an 
alteration of the certificate unless manifest error 
were shown. As to the questions raised with 
regard to the amount of the 3 B Extension and 
6 B Contract sums, and the penalties, he con- 
curred with the chief clerk. The Attorney- 
General having intimated on the part of the 
| plaintiff his intention not to proceed with his 
motion to increase the amount without prejudice 
to his right to appeal if the defendants did so, 
he proceeded to consider the questions of inte- 
rest and costs. The decree left the question of 
interest open. In the case of the Duchess of 
Marlborough Strong, it was laid down that 
when the compensation was fixed at an increased 
rate on account of slow payment, no interest 
should be allowed, but that slow payment must 
be compensated either by interest or an increased 
allowance. In this case the time for payment 
was certain; and if the engineer's certificates 
had been for proper sums, the sum was certain 
too. As to the rate, he would have considered 
5 per cent. a proper rate; but the chief clerk 
having fixed 4 per cent., as he could not 
say, on a question of estimate, it was wrong, 
he should on principle decline to alter the 
certificate. As to costs, the contracts contained 
Arbitration Clauses, but the defendants had, be- 
fore litigation, during litigation, and up to the 
last day of the argument, refused to submit to 
arbitration; and they, nevertheless, objected to 
the jurisdiction of the court. The litigation was 
not occasioned by any failure of the plaintiff to 
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deliver accounts. It was no part of his contract 
to do so; on the contrary, a careful consideration 
of the terms and nature of the contracts, as to 
the engineer's certificates, and of the duties im- 
posed on the defendants, led to a very unfavour- 
able view of their conduct as the cause of this 
litigation. It was the duty of the engineer to 
make just certificates. It now appeared clearly 
enough that great injustice had been done to the 
plaintiff in these certificates. This was almost 
decisive on the question of costs. As to those 
parts of the case where the plaintiff failed, it | 
must be considered if any distinction should be 
made as to the costs. The demand for ashlar 
had been disallowed. This was a question of 
singular difficulty. It seemed certain that by | 
insisting on having coursed rubble wrought and | 
finished in a very perfect manner, although not | 
so finished in point of style as to answer the | 
technical description of ashlar, yet the labour 
might make it so expensive that payment | 
at less than ashlar prices must be a very 
insufficient remuneration. As the plaintiff had 
withdrawn his motion to vary the certificate it 
was unnecessary to consider whether the con- 
clusion come to by the chief clerk was perfectly 
correct. From an examination of the evidence 
he was satisfied that the exacting nature of the 
directions given by the engineer had occasioned 
the litigation on this point; that the terms of} 
the contract on a point of difficult construction | 
had exposed the plaintiff to a loss not contem- | 
plated; and that, looking at the vastly compli- | 
cated circumstances of this unparalleled case, 
there was no such failure on the plaintiffs part 
as would warrant any distinction as to costs. 
As to the hardness of strata, there was no sepa- | 
rate evidence, and no time occupied to warrant 
any distinction. On the whole, the result was, 
that the defendants’ motion to vary the certifi- 
cate must be refused; there must be a decree 
for payment of the sum found due, with interest; 
the costs of the defendants’ motion to be costs 
in the cause; and the defendants to pay the 
costs of the cause. For the reasons before men- 
tioned, the plaintiff's motion to vary was re- 
fused, without costs. 

The counsel engaged were :—For the plaintiff, 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Bazalgette, Q.C., Mr. 
F. C. J. Millar, instructed by Mr. Barnard. For 
the defendants, Mr. Bacon, Q.C., Mr. Malins, 
Q.C., and Mr. Stevens. 








ANOTHER NOTE ON THE CUPBOARDS 
OF TENEMENTED HOUSES. 


EXTEMPORISING A FAMILY CLOSET. 


THE subject of cupboard accommodation is of 
far greater consequence to the working classes 
of the metropolis than is generally supposed by 
those who are not obliged to suffer from the 
want of it: we will therefore add somewhat 
to the particulars which have been already 
given. In the present changing state of the 
dwellings in which many thousands are obliged 
to live the matter is of even more than usual 
importance. 

To keep tidiness in apartments which are 
occupied by families, without proper closets, is | 
quite an impossibility. Notwithstanding, it will | 
be found that many rooms which are let to} 
families are without any provision in this way. 
In glancing at a number of houses we have 
jotted down particulars, and give examples | 
which might be multiplied. 

In two rooms on the first floor, occupied by a| 
numerous family, there were two closets in the | 
front room, the size of each, 33 in. high, 24in. | 
wide, and 15 in. deep. In the back room there were | 
no cupboards at all. In houses let in this way a 
similar arrangement will be found throughout. 

We find numerous instances of back rooms, let 
to families, in which there are no cupboards. In 
some cases tenants have bought second-hand 
closets, and fitted them up for the reception of 
plates, tea-cups, saucers, bread, and other neces- 
saries; in other instances, carpenters living in 
such places have purchased materials and put 
up shelves, which, to a certain extent, are a 
means of preserving order. Some housewives 
have an opportunity of storing saucepans, frying- | 
pans, washing-tubs, and other articles, in the 
wash-house; but here they are liable to be 
spoiled by the damp, or to be constantly used by 
other people living in the house. The keeping 
of coals and coke is a sore trouble ; for this pur- 
pose, hair-covered trunks, boxes which have 


once contained clothes, &c., are often applied,— 
s0 are baskets or sacks; sometimes the half or 


| on the floor for the children to sleep on. 
morning these articles are carefully replaced, as | 








three-quarters of a hundredweight is shot under- 
neath the bed or sofa-bedstead, where are also 
stored the pans and other cooking utensils. 

In some houses closets are contrived under- 
neath parts of the staircase, and for these a 
weekly rental of 3d. or 4d. each is readily 
obtained, and, under the circumstances, when a 
good padlock is placed upon the door, they prove 
cheap at the money. For an orderly woman to 
be without closet accommodation is a most 
troublesome and unpleasant matter. Fancy a 
tradesman, or any person engaged in business, 
to be provided with a suit of clothes without 
pockets, and we may form some estimate of the 
state of a good housewife who has a home with 
no closet accommodation. 

The dwellers in the kitchen are generally tole- 
rably well supplied in this respect, for there are 
dressers, shelves, &c., which have been put up 
by the owner of the premises, when they were 
occupied in a different way. 

Slovenly women make their homes worse than 
they would be in consequence of the want of 
cupboards. Morning, noon, and evening, the 
crocks,—most of them broken in some way,— 
remain unwashed, standing on tables or chairs, 
sometimes on the mantel-piece, or even on the 
floor or the bed. 








and one or two apartments properly provided in 
this way would be usually worth 3d. a week 
more than those without cupboards. 

In all houses about to be built or adapted to 
the use of the working classes, cupboards should 
be made an especial consideration. 








POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


THE instructions given to the commissioners 
(Mr. R. Rawlinson, Mr. J. T. Harrison, and Mr. 
J.T. Way) appointed to inquire into the best 
means of remedying the pollution of rivers, are 
as follow :— 

“Her Majesty having been pleased to appoint 
you to be commissioners for inquiry into the 
pollution of rivers, I am directed by Secretary 
Sir George Grey to send you the following in- 
structions for your guidance in the proposed 
inquiry. 

Although it may be taken as proved generally 


| that there is a wide-spread and serious pollution 
| of rivers, both from town sewage and the refuse 


of mines and manufactories, and that town sew- 
age may be turned to profitable account as a 
manure, there is not sufficient evidence to show 





For Want 


Women who wish to keep their rooms in de- 
cent order in the absence of sufficient cupboard 
accommodation, are put to many shifts and 


| contrivances, and, in their desire to keep unsea- 


sonable matters from the view, adopt plans 
which cannot be approved of, however worthy 
the intention may be. Some of the contrivances 


which are resorted to would scarcely be credited: | 


for instance, in an apartment of a clean and 
very decent appearance, in consequence of the 


want referred to, one of the old-fashioned press- | 
bedsteads is in part, during the day, devoted to 


the purpose of a cupboard. At night, in conse- 
quence of the framework and tick being broken, 
it is necessary to place the mattress, and bed, 
In the 


also are a number of plates, dishes, and other 
things which at bedtime had been taken out; 


so that during the day there are bread and | 


other provisions, tea things, and matters which 


do not associate well with the sleeping things | 


on which they are placed. We give a sketch 


| of the result. 


Hundreds of other instances of the inconve- 
nience which arises from this household want 
might be mentioned, but they are all of a very 
similar kind : we will therefore only farther men- 
tion that this subject is of far more consequence 
than is supposed by a large number of persons. 

No apartment should be let for the use of 
families which is not provided with cupboards : 
in many instances these might be fitted in rooms 
at a very small expense. At times, staircases 
might be made available for this purpose; and 
meat and bread safes be placed outside windows, 
especially those which have a northern aspect. 

Many into whose hands these few lines will 
fall will recognize the truthfulness of the re- 
marks; and to these we would say, when look- 
ing for a home for their families, “‘ See after the 
capboards.” Formerly, a corner cupboard was 
considered a necessary article of furniture, which 
was removed by the owner from house to house : 
why should the working man be without his 
movable cupboard now? Landlords of tene- 
mented property would generally find it to their 
advantage to attend to the matter of cupboards; 








of a Closet. 


that any measure absolutely prohibiting the dis- 
charge of such refuse into rivers, or absolutely 
| compelling town authorities to carry it on the 
|lands, might not be remedying one evil at the 
/ cost of an evil still more serious, in the shape of 
|injury to health, and damage to manufactures. 
It is, therefore, suggested that your inquiry 
should include selected river basins, illustrating 
different classes of employment and population ; 
that these river basins might be :— 

Ist. The Thames Valley,— both as an 
example of an agricultural river basin, with 
many navigation works, such as locks, and 
weirs, and mills affecting the flow of water, 
and many towns and some manufactories 
discharging their sewage and refuse into 
the stream from which is mainly derived 
the water supply of the metropolis. 

2nd. The Mersey Valley,—including its 
feeders, particularly the Irwell, as an ex- 
ample of the river basin, most extensively 
polluted by all forms of manufacturing re- 
fuse, particularly that arising from the 
cotton manufacture and processes connected 
therewith. 

3rd. The Aire and Calder Basin, as an 
additional example of the same class, par- 
ticularly in connexion with the woollen and 
iron manufactories. 

4th. The Severn Basin, for the same 
reason, but in particular connexion with the 
great seats of the iron trade. 

5th. The Taff Valley, in connexion with 
mining and industry applied to metals. 

6th. A river basin comprising a mining 
district in Cornwall. 

Your special points of inquiry should, it is 
conceived, be, in the Thames Valley,—1. The 
condition of the river as affected by mills, weirs, 
;and locks, and as affecting the drainage of 
towns and villages and adjacent lands. 2. The 
condition of the river, as affected both by the 
discharge of sewage from towns and villages, 
‘and the refuse of manufactories, paper-mills, 
| &c., and the possibility of intercepting and ren- 
dering useful or innocuous these sources of pol- 
lution. 

As to the other rivers mentioned, the main 
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object of the inquiry should be, how far the use | 


or abuse of the rivers is, under present circam- 
stances, essential to the carrying on the industry 
of these districts? How far, by new arrange- 
ments, the refuse arising from industrial pro- 
cesses in these districts can be kept out of the 
streams, or rendered harmless before it reaches 
them, or utilized or got rid of otherwise than 
by discharge into running waters? In the 
course of these investigations you will make 
inquiry into the effect on health and comfort of 
the existing system of sewage of towns and 
populous places in the districts examined, and 
into the best mode of protecting individual and 
public interests in the purity of running water. 

Secondary questions will, no doubt, arise con- 
tingent on these leading points, in which case 
you will include them, as far as it is necessary, 
within the scope of your inquiry.” 





ENGLISH CUSTOMS THROUGH FOREIGN 
GLASSES. 


Tue Nazione has the following remarks on| 


one of our English customs :— 

“‘Every London house is inhabited by one 
single family ;* and as the outer doors are 
always shut, the knocks at the door, counted 


from within, indicate the station in life of the | 
person at the door: to give more or less knocks 
The milk- | 


is an act of insolence or degradation. 
man, sweep, beggar, the servants, knock with 
one single knock, as if to say, ‘Allow me to 
come in.’ Two knocks denote the postman, tax- 
gatherer, &c., and seem to say, ‘It is my busi- 
ness to enter this house.’ When three knocks 
are given, they indicate the master of the house 
or a friend of the family, and are given with an 
air of command, as if to say, ‘Open.’ Four 
knocks steadily given denote a person of conse- 
quence, some aristocrat, arrived in a carriage. 
These four knocks may be supposed to express, 
‘I intend to enter.’ He who gives four knocks 
and, after a short pause, repeats them with a 
certain proud impetuosity, is decidedly either a 
milord or milady, an Indian nabob, a Russian 
prince, German baron, or Italian marquis. These 
seem to say, ‘Open quickly—lI wish to honour 
you with a visit.’ ” 





MR. UNDER-SHERIFF BURCHELL AND 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION. 


Sir,—In answer to your correspondent (page 
488), Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell is related to 
the firm of Messrs. Burchell, Westminster, 
Solicitors to the Metropolitan Railway ; but he 
does not sit as assessor in cases where they are 
so concerned. J. R. B. 

North London Railway. 





PREMIUMS AWARDED BY INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers have awarded the following premiums :— 


1. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
to J. W. Bazalgette, for his paper “‘On the Metropolitan 
System of Drainage, and the Interception of the Sewage 
from the River Thames.” 

2. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
to Calleott Reilly, for his paper ‘‘On Uniform Stress in 
Girder Work, illustrated by reference to two bridges re- 
cently built.” 

3. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
to E. Hele Clark, for his ‘‘ Description of the Great 
Grimsby (Royal) Docks, with a Detailed Account of the 
Enclosed Land, Entrance Locks, Dock Walls, &c.”’ 

4. A Telford Medal, and a Telford Premium, in books, 
to Captain H. Whatley Tyler, R.E., for his paper ‘* On 
the Festiniog Railway tor Passengers.” } 
5. A Telford Premium, in books, to J. England, for his | 
paper on “ Giffard’s Injector.” 

6. A Telford Premium, in books, to T. Hawthorn, for 
his ‘‘Account of the Docks and Warehouses at Mar- 
seilles.”’ 

7. A Telford Premium, in books, to E. Fletcher, for his 
paper ‘On the Maintenance of Railway Rolling Stock.” 

8. A Telford Premium, in books, to FE. Johnston, for his 
paper on “‘ The Chey-Air Bridge, Madras Railway.” | 

9. A Telford Premium, in books, to Godfrey Oates | 
Mann, for his paper ‘On the Decay of Materials in 
Tropical Climates, and the Methods employed for Arrest- 
ing and Preventing it.’’ 

10. A Telford Premium, in books, to W. J. Walker 
Heath, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for his paper ‘‘On the Decay | 
of Materials in Tropical Climates, and the Methods em- | 
ployed for Arresting and Preventing it.”’ | 

11. A Telford Premium, in books, to Joseph Taylor, for | 
his paper on ‘‘The River Tees, and the Works upon it 
connected with the Navigation.” 

12. The Manby Premium, in books, to H. Burdett 
Hederstedt, for his ‘‘ Account of the Drainage of Paris.” | 


* Mistaken individual !—Ep, 
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COLOUR AND FORM. 


Count not antagonist to form 

The issue of the solar ray, 

Nor, prompt to theorize, deform 
Their iridescent grace away, 

And take from art’s successful strife 
The evanescent hues of life. 


In colour, robed by Nature’s care, 
Creation’s loveliest forms are seen ; 
And sea, and sky, and terrene wear 
Blent harmonies of blue and green ; 
And o’er obtrusive tints she lays 

A genial monotone of haze. 


Deep hidden in the soul of man 

The glorious tones of vision lie ; 

And form and colour, one in plan, 
Raised Thebes’ gigantic dynasty ; 
Whose splendid beauty still commands, 
While Luxor lasts or Karnak stands. 


This well the favour’d Grecians knew, 
And join’d the sister arts in one ; 
Thus Pericles and Phidias drew 
The chaste and solemn Parthenon, 
And left us in their shrine to see 
How all things beautiful agree. 





The natural homage of the mind, 

In sensuous youth or sated age, 

To neither race nor sphere confined, 
Seeks contrast sweet in every stage: 
Such contrast as the sun displays 

When morning breaks and night decays. 


And shall we sever, e’en in thought, 
Such wondrous curves, such splendid tones 
While yet those arts again are wrought 
By Gibson, Scott, and Owen Jones ? 
No: let us hail in Britain’s clime 
The Beautiful and the Sublime. 

W. R. Cooper. 


, 


Working Men’s College. 





MR. FERGUSSON ON THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. 


Sir,—Mr. Fergusson’s work on the Holy 
Sepulchre is a reprint, with notes of two lectures 
on the subject, delivered by him at different 
times. The first of these lectures is principally 
devoted to the architectural argument; but in 
the second, he strives to prove his theory by 
evidence of an independent character. 

It is certainly impossible that the sepulchre 
of Joseph of Arimathea, or, indeed, the site of 
the Crucifixion, should have been within the 
temple courts; and it is most improbable that 
the Basilica and other buildings of Constantine 
should have existed within that inclosure, if its 
limits were known in his time. Accordingly, 
Mr. Fergusson begins his second argument (that 
of Topography) by endeavouring to prove that 
the Mosque of Omar was always without the 
temple. 

Leaving aside for the present the beautiful 
restoration of the tabernacle, and the descrip- 
tions of the temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and 
Ezekiel, with which Mr. Fergusson opens this 
part of his work, as having no immediate con- 
nexion with the point in view, the Temple of 
Herod first claims attention ; and it will be un- 
necessary to prove that the Mosque of Omar was 
without the two former temples, if it can be 
proved that it was not within the boundary-wall 
of Herod’s building; for the area of this last 
was much greater than that of Solomon’s or 
Zerubbabel’s temple. 

That the temple did really cover some part of 


| the great square commonly known as the Haram 


Inclosure, in which the Mosque of Omar now 
stands, Mr. Fergusson does not doubt; but that | 
it occupied the whole area, as it is traditionally 


| reported to have done, he does not believe; and 


the only question which he raises is, in what | 
part of the inclosure to place it. 

The length and breadth of the outer wall of | 
Herod’s temple, according to Josephus, was a | 
furlong, or 400 cubits; but the length of the | 


| cubit has been differently determined, and there | 


appear to have been two,—a longer one of | 
21 inches, and a lesser one of 18 inches, making | 
the furlong to be either 600 ft. or 700 ft. Mr. 
Fergusson, however, considers that there cannot | 
be much doubt which of the two was used in the 


; measurement of the temple, and fixes the fur- 


long, or stadium, as being 600 ft. The only 
question to be settled is, from which of the four | 





|and on this subject, also, there is fortunately 

little difficulty. About 40 ft. from the south-west 
angle of the present wall are found the remains 
|of an arch of enormous stones, which, there can 
| be little doubt, must have belonged to the bridge 
| which connected the royal palace of Herod with 
| the king’s cloister on the southern wall of the 
|temple. From this corner, therefore, Mr. Fer- 
gusson measures a furlong north and east, in- 
| closing a space which he considers to have been 
|the largest ever covered by any of the three 
| temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, and Herod. 

At the distance of a furlong from the south- 
| west corner, and also on the western wall, are 
| the remains of a second bridge, connecting the 

city and the temple; and between these tw 
| points the wall is built of those enormous stones 
which characterize the times of Solomon and 
Herod, and which also extend along the south 
jwall of the Haram to the same distance of 
| 600 ft., at which point the ground ceases to be 
i solid, and the level platform is supported by a 
|series of vaults, which Mr. Fergusson supposes 
|to have been built at a much later date than the 
|rest of the structures to the west of this point, 
and which he points out as being greatly inferior 
to the vaulted passage and hall of El Aksa within 
the temple inclosure. Thus, measuring from the 
ancient temple bridge, Mr. Fergusson places his 
temple in a part of the Haram where the remains 
of the megalithic masonry of Herod are found 
at the present day, and infers that the inclosure 
excluded the Golden Gate and the whole platform 
of the Mosque of Omar. 

Mr. Fergusson has also another topographical 
argument, which he brings forward in his first 
lecture, namely, the position of the Mary Church 
of Justinian, which is described as being near 
the portico of Solomon. 

Now Dr. Richardson has suggested in his 
travels that the site of this building may be 
marked by the present Mosque El Aksa, because 
under this edifice are found vaults similar to 
those described by Procopius as forming the sub- 
structures of Justinian’s Church; and although, 
according to Mr. Fergusson, this is impossible, 
because there is abundant historical and archi- 
tectural evidence to prove that the Mosque 
El Aksa is a Saracenic building of the seventh 
century, yet the description of the historian is 
so clear as to leave but little doubt concerning 
the position of the edifice in question; and the 
expression, “ Secus porticum Salomonis,’ seems 
to place it, according to Mr. Fergusson, over the 
vaults already mentioned at the south-east corner 
of the Haram, which are called the stables or 
portico of Solomon. That Justinian’s Church 
should have stood within the precincts of the 
“ aceursed temple,” Mr. Fergusson considers im- 
possible ; but these vaults he has before shown 
to have been without the boundary-wall of 
Herod’s building. 

Now, if this Christian church was built here 
upon a level platform obtained by the erection 
of such enormous substructures, in a part of the 
city far from the Christian quarter and the 
numerous Christian edifices, in such close prox- 
imity to the “accursed temple,” and altogether 
in so difficult and unexpected a situation, what 
could have been the reason of the erection there, 
unless that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the sacred Mount of Calvary, and the Basilica of 
Constantine were all situated in its immediate 
vicinity ? 

Thus, from the limits of the temple excluding 
the present mosque, and from the supposed 
position of Justinian’s Church, Mr. Fergusson 
finds fresh proofs of the truth of a theory which 
he considers to have been already independently 
established. The answer to this second series 
of arguments is not more difficult than that to 
the first, and is, perhaps, more conclusive 


| against Mr. Fergusson’s theory. 


1. The character of the masonry of the times 
of Solomon and Herod can be made out at 
the present time with a tolerable degree of 
certainty. The stones composing the exterior 


|walls of the Haram are of two kinds, the first 


Cyclopean blocks of marble with rebated edges ; 
the second, stones of even greater size, but plain 
and not rebated. The first is found below the 
second kind, and the great bridge of the royal 
cloister appears to have been built in the latter 
style of masonry. Hence it may safely be in- 
ferred that the rebated stones are those of the 
time of Solomon, and the plain stones the work 
of Herod. Now, in the vaults at the south-east 
corner of the Haram the piers are built of stones 
of the first order, the rebating being still plainly 
visible, although, owing to the damp and the 


, corners of the Haram to measure this distance ; | trickling of the rain from the platform above, 
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most of the stones have become greatly disin- | loculus for the reception of the body, and in the 


tegrated. The arches supported by these piers 
are of much later date, as in the case of the 
vaults of El Aksa. The colonnades formed by 
these arches run north and south, forming vaults, 
said by 
erected by Suleymaun, the son of Daoud. 

These substructures are the eastern boundary 
of Mr. Fergusson’s temple, but they are appa- 
rently of the same age as the vaults of E] Aksa, 
which he allows to be ancient. His northern 


limit is the second bridge of Herodian masonry, | 
leading to one of the four western gates ; but, | 


cordi Mr. Fergusson’s plan, half of it is | : . : . 
eceenting to i. FOROS Poe A posed of an innumerable quantity of little pieces | 


within the temple enclosure, and the other half 
ia that of the citadel of Antonia, to the north of 
the temple. 

2. Mr. Fergusson informs us that the mega- 
lithic masonry extends between the boundaries 
which he gives for the temple; but he does not 
mention that the whole southern wall of the 


Mohametan tradition to have been) 


centre is a well or drain, generally known by the 
name of the Well of Souls, whence has arisen the 
unsavoury hypothesis that the Sacrah was origi- 
| nally a cesspool. 

Such appears to be the answer to Mr. Fergus- 
son’s second train of argument, and only one 
more remains to be mentioned, 

Cc. B.C. 











MORE QUERIES ON STAINED GLASS. 


1. OvcHT a stained-glass window to be com- 


of glass, of various and flaring colours, in order 
| to produce the effect of a kaleidoscope ? 
is a very common thing in modern glass, but 
|certainly not in old English, the best of ail 
| schools. 
| 2. Is not this kaleidoscopic effect very vulgar ? 
| 3. Are not figures of rich subdued colours on 


This | 


Haram to the eastern corner is composed of | Sal Uceey Gils eneieeainns tie teaik 
stones of similar character, and that the eastern | > Sedna 7 ich oi a “i econ? _ 7 
wall to the north corner is also of the same | a her } >t - ae ele biect 
masonry, especially near the northern end and |. te hic — ha * a “ ae oe “+ “ rs. 
on either side of the Golden Gate ; that at the |'" 8'A8s: ee en eee eee 
ou keep confusion of colour out of subjects ? 


° ly 

north-west angle of the present wall, the ancient | ; : 

corner, is also found; and that glimpses have = fo treat subjects, must not figures be kept 
istinet ? 


been obtained of the same masonry all along the “ 
y - Can bad colours ever be toned down by 


| v. 
course of the western wall. : ‘ p 
|besmearing with black? Must not colours be 


Again, Mr. Fergusson has placed the royal | “">". : : . 
viaduct opposite the centre walk of the king’s | originally quiet, good, subdued, richly cool ? 


cloister, which would, indeed, be its position, if : 
the greater cubit were used, but not if the sie 
lesser cubit were taken, which Mr. Fergusson RAILWAY MATTERS. 
considered to have been the case. Nor has | 

Mr. Fergusson noticed that the length of this| THE newrailway route from London Bridge to 
bridge, 350 ft., is an exact number of the larger, | Euston-square, by way of Waterloo and Kensing- 





but not of the lesser cubit. He has also laid aside | ton, which is intended to afford direct communi- | 


the words of the rabbis, who are more likely to | cation between the South Coast and the North of 


be correct than Josephus, when they state the England and Scotland, has been opened. There | 
length of the temple-wall to have been 500 will be ten trains each way daily (Sundays at pre- | 


cubits, considering this expression to be aclumsy | sent excepted), between Kensington and Waterloo, 
adaptation of the 500 reeds of Ezekiel, which | Blackfriars, and London Bridge stations direct, 
equals 3,000 cubits ; yet the length of the present | while there will be fourteen trains each way 
Haram wall is exactly 500 greater cubits, and all daily (on week days only) between Waterloo, 
its foundations are of ancient masonry. | Blackfriars, and London Bridge stations. 

That Josephus should have understated the) The Metropolitan District Railway, one of 
lengthof the temple wall in giving anapproximate | those sanctioned in the last session of Parliament 
measurement (for in no case does he state the | with a view to connecting lines in London, has 
length in cubits) is not so impossible if we | been begun at several points. Among these, that 
reflect that he probably never actually measured in Earl-strect, Blackfriars, is 30 ft. below the 
the distance, and that at the present day a London, Chatham, and Dover Railway: from 
difference of nearly 200 ft. has been made in thence it will pass beneath the new street to the 
actual measurement. | Mansion House, and in a westerly direction 

Again, if the distance of 500 great cubits be | along the new embankment ofthe Thames. The 
measured along the east wall of the Haram from | line, which will relieve the London and Brighton 
the southern corner, which will bring us near to Railway Company’s main line of the sole charge 
the Golden Gate, a change in the masonry will of traffic to and from the Crystal Palace, will 
be found, and the stones, although still of the soon be completed. It will use the terminus 
same antiquity, become somewhat larger and which is just opposite to the central transept of 
less polished. In this part, north of the temple, | the palace. 
the tower and court of Antonia would be situated,| The Act for the Sonth Wales and Great 
the masonry of which would naturally be stronger Western Railway, which is to cross the Severn 
and less ornamental. | by a high-level bridge at Chepstow, has been 

This larger area given for the temple would | passed. This line will facilitate the supply of 
include the Mosque of Omar within its limits. | coal to the metropolis, and therefore, in some 

3. It can be clearly proved from the words of partial degree, mitigate the effect of the recent 
Josephus that the inclosure of Antonia was rejection of the coal line of the Great Eastern 
nearly equal in size to that of the temple; and Company, by which the interests of London and 
even if it were proved that the temple only the Southern Counties were sacrificed in order 
occupied the smaller space of 600 ft., still the to secure a monopoly to the North-Western and 
area of Antonia would include the Mosque of Great Northern Companies. 

Omar and nearly half of Mr. Fergusson’s| The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
3asilica; while, if the larger measurement be Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 24th 
taken, the whole of the larger space would be of Jane, on 11,961 miles, to 707,9801.; and for 
occupied by the courts of Antonia. Now, it is| the corresponding week of last year, on 11,605 
quite as impossible that the sepulchre in the | miles, to 671,195!.; showing an increase of 356 
garden should have been within Antonia, as | miles, and of 36,7851. 

that it should have been in the temple; and | 
quite as improbable that this spot should have | 
been selected by Constantine as a likely one, as : 
that any spot in the area of the court should | FROM SCOTLAND. 

have been chosen. | Lockerbie.—The late Mr. Easton, of Chester, 

_ 4. If it be the case that the church of Jus- having devised certain funds towards the esta- 
tinian was not within the temple, it isimpossible blishment in his native village of Lockerbie of 
that it should have been within the Haram, a library and mechanics’ institute, the foundation 
which was apparently all occupied by that build- | stone of the building has been laid with masonic 
ing, and therefore all Christian associations honours. The new building will comprise lec- 
with this part of the city are dissolved ; while, ture-hall or concert-room, reading-room, library, 
before the expression “Secus Porticum Salo-| and keeper’s house. The style of architecture 
monis’’ can be made use of, it must be well may be termed Scottish Mediwval. The front 
ree what was meant by the “ portico of elevation presents to view the end of the hall, 
; olomon in the times of the writer. ‘ /which is gabled, and contains two large and 

5. Mr. Fergusson has appended to his topo- three smaller circular-headed windows: the 
graphical arguments a chapter on Local Indica- | front entrance-door is also arched and label- 
tions ; but among these must be noticed the moulded. Over the doorway and at the side of 
indications given by the cavern of the Sacred the large gable of the hall a square turret is 
Rock, which he supposes tobe the Holy Sepulchre. | formed, in which the trustees contemplate plac- 
It is certainly not a Jewish tomb; and, in fact, ing a clock. The internal dimensions of the 





28 ft.; height from floor to ceiling, 29 ft. Ac. 
commodation is provided for about 400 sitters, 
The roof is open nearly to the ridge, the timbers 
of principals, &c., being shown, which will be 
stained and varnished. The total cost will be 
about 8001. The building is from plans by Mr. 
Alex. Fraser, Dumfries, architect ; and the fol- 
lowing are the contractors, viz., Messrs. John 
Edgar, mason, Dumfries; J. Thomson & Co., 
joiners, &c., Dumfries ; J. & G. Corrie, plumbers, 
&c., Annan; E. Moffat, slater, Lockerbie; and 
Laidlaw, plasterers, Dalton. 

Elgin.—The new court-house in Elgin has just 
been completed, at an expense of 4,1101., part of 
which has been given by Government, as has 
| been the case with some other court-houses 
recently built in Scotland. The building has 
| been erected to the east of the old court-house, 
| and in close proximity to it. The style of archi- 
| tecture is Palladian. The court-house itself is 
| 40 ft. long, 29 ft. broad, and 25 ft. high, and is 

lighted by eleven windows. The roof is panelled. 
| The building is heated and ventilated on a prin- 
| ciple applied by Mr. Furnell, engineer, Glasgow. 

The contractor for the building has been Mr. 

Stewart, Peterhead ; the architects, the Messrs. 

Reid, Elgin; and the inspector, Mr. Mortimer. 
|A new street is to be opened at the east end of 
' the new court-house. 

Lynturk.—The foundation-stone of anew U.P. 
| Church has been laid at Muggarthangh, on the 
estate of Lynturk, Leochel-Cushnie. It is being 
| built by the congregation presently worshipping 
| at Buffle. The church is to be seated for about 
350 persons, and will be a Gothic structure, 
built partly of dressed granite. 











| PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Windsor.—The foundation stone of St. An- 

drew’s Convalescent Hospital, in connexion with 
the House of Mercy at Clewer, has been laid. 
The site is nearly opposite to the House of Mercy, 
and the hospital is to accommodate 24 men, 18 
women, and 15 children, together with the 
sisters in charge. The excellent objects of this 
charity are to provide careful nursing and 
medical attendance to invalids who are disquali- 
fied from admission to, or have been discharged 
from, ordinary hospitals; and, in cases of in- 
curable disease, there is secured a quiet home 
, during the remainder of life. The estimated 
sum required for all purposes is 12,0001., of 
which about 5,0001. have already been sub- 
scribed. The subscription list is headed by a 
donation of 1001. from her Majesty, who, besides, 
gives 201. as an annual subscriber. One of the 
Sisters of Mercy has also subscribed 2,0001.; and 
amongst the liberal subscribers are,—A Friend, 
5001.; Hon. Mrs. Harris, 1001.; Hon. Miss 
O’Brien, 507.; Lady Lonisa Greville and Lady 
Charlotte Greville, 401., and an annual sub- 
scription of 55/. 

Romsey.—The Town Hall and County Court 
Building Committee have received tenders for 
erecting the new town-hall and county court. 
Mr. Bedborough, of Southampton, the architect 
employed by the committee, attended. There 
were six contracts from builders, the respective 
amounts of which were as follow :—Mr. Dalli- 
more, Fareham, 2,7251.; Messrs. Bull & Son, 
| Southampton, 2,9261.; Mr. E. Prichard, Ports- 
mouth, 3,122/.; Mr. Stevens, Southampton, 
3,1301.; Mr. Till, Romsey, 3,3501.; Mr.G. Wheeler, 
Romsey, 3,4501, It was resolved that Mr. Daili- 
more’s tender be accepted. The cost of the new 
building, as originally estimated, was 2,6001.; 
but since the framing of that estimate two or 
three alterations have been determined on, with 
a view to complete the accommodation of the 

| building: hence an increase in the contract 
| price. The building will be constructed in red 
| brick with stone facings. 
| Worcester.—At a recent meeting of the City 
| Council, the Markets Committee reported that 
| they had advertised in each of the Worcester 
| newspapers for tenders for re-constructing the 
roof of the market hall, in accordance with the 
plan and specifications of Mr. H. Rowe, archi- 
| tect; that five tenders were sent in, and that 
; the committee accepted the tender of Messrs. 
| Hemming & Son to execute the work for 9301. 
The report was adopted. 

Bradford.—The new eye and ear hospital has 
been opened. It has been erected from plans 
| by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, at an esti- 
mated cost of 5,251l. odd. At the opening cere- 
| monial Mr. J. Behrens, on the part of the build- 
/ing committee, said, ‘‘We had to consult the 





it is not a tomb at all, for there is no couch or _ hall are as follows :—Length, 52 ft. 6 in. ; width, plans and descriptions of the newest general 
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infirmaries, and it was our aim to combine their 
best features with the peculiar wants of an insti- 
tution devoted to the cure of diseases of the eye. 
For this purpose perfect ventilation was to be 
combined with a complete command of the light 
admitted. We hope that both purposes have 
been accomplished by allowing to each patient 
1,500 cubic feet of breathing space, by having 
large sash-windows, open fire-places, by warm- 
ing only the corridors by hot water, and by pro- 
viding each window with close-fitting shutters, 
venetian and common blinds, so as to regulate 
the light according to the directions of the medi- 
cal officers. This hospital possesses an advan- 
tage over every other similar institution, in an 
airy and convenient day-room, to be occupied by 


The new building is distant about two miles 
from the parish church. The style selected is 
that of the Second Pointed period. The plan 
consists of a nave 66 ft. long by 25 ft. 6 in. wide ; 

a chancel, 28 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, with a vestry 
and recess for an organ on the north side. The 
entrance to the church is under a tower at the 


south-west angle of the building, which breaks | 


into the roof. The walls are to be built of brick, 
and the windows, weatherings, doorways, and 
copings are to be of Bath stone. The roof is to 
be covered with tiles of varied colour and pat- | 


tern. The passages will be paved in tiles in| 
patterns ; the seats will be of deal, stained and | 
varnished. The height of the nave will be 


nearly 50 ft., and the tower about 100 ft. to the | 


‘pet; and in the next, another angel with a 
flaming sword in his hand, thrusting the con- 
demned into the third circle, in the centre of 
which are flames of fire. Beneath this is the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, round which 
the serpent is twined. The ribs of the arch are 


| painted in colours relieved with gold. 


Frome.—On the eve of St. John Baptist’s day 
the completion of one of the chief portions of the 
work of restoration at the parish church was 
celebrated, viz., the tower and belfry. The 
whole of the tower has been strengthened and 
|restored, and the bells have been re-hung and 
| re-tuned by Mr. A. York, of Bristol. The chan- 
,cel arch and nave roof ‘will ne xt be proceeded 
| with, in conjunction with the west front. 























patients sufficiently recovered to be no longer 
confined to their beds and yet not allowed to go | 
home. The washhouse under the building is | 
completely separated from it by a brick arch, | 
filled up with concrete, preventing every escape | 
of steam or unpleasant smells into the part 
occupied by patients. A hoist connects the coal- 
cellar with the kitchen, the scullery, and the 
upper story. The waiting, consulting, and oph- 
thalmoscopic rooms, with the dispensary, are 
very conveniently situated.” 

Pontefract.—The foundation stone of a new 
town-hall at Knottingley has been laid. The 
hall, when completed, will also be used as a 
mechanics’ institute. 


| Fielder, of Winchester, is the contractor. 
floor of the church must be again raised: the 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Petistree (Sujfolk).—The church of this parish 
has been re-opened, having been closed for the 
purpose of re-pewing, and the erection of a new 
pulpit, &e. The pews are of old English oak 
throughout, and are carved. The pulpit is an 
octagon, standing on a pedestal, carved, and the 
reading-desk is of open tabernacle work. The 
whole has been done at the sole expense of a 
lady resident. 

Edmondthorpe (Leicestershire).— The parish 
church, dedicated to St. Michael, is about to 
undergo restoration. It has a lofty nave and 
spacious aisles; the south aisle containing several 
monuments to the memory of the family of Sir 
Alexander Smith. The works to be done com- 
prise repairs to roofs, removal of old pewing, to 
be replaced with oak benches, new pulpit and 
reading-desk, repairs to the handsome rood- 
screen, opening out the chancel arch, new win- 
dows in south aisle and in tower, re-hanging the 
bells, new fence walls, gates, &c. It is expected 
that the necessary repairs and restoration of the 
chancel will follow. Mr. R. W. Johnson, of 
Melton Mowbray and Leicester, is the architect 
employed. 

Bassingbourn (Cambridgeshire).—The church 
here has been restored and re-opened. It was 
found necessary to take down the whole of the 
nave and aisle, and these have been rebuilt upon 
the old foundations. The walls are faced exter- 
nally with split flints from the neighbourhood, 
and have dressings of freestone. The ancient 
work has been copied where possible. Messrs. 
Nash, of Royston, were the architects, and Mr. 
Gibbons, of Buntingford, the contractor. The | 
cost of the work is upwards of 1,7001. 

Easthampstead (Berks)—The church in this | 
parish being in a very dilapidated condition, the | 
Rev. O. Gordon (the rector), the Marquis of | 
Downshire, Sir W. C. Hayter, and other pro- | 
prietors, decided upon rebuilding and enlarging | 
the body of the church, and erecting a chancel. 
The work is now about to be commenced, under 
the direction of Mr. J. W. Hugall, of London, 
whose plans comprise a nave and a north aisle, 
with a transeptal chapel on the south, for the 
family of the Marquis of Downshire, and a/| 
chancel with south aisles, appropriated as an | 
organ-chamber and vestry. The style adopted 
by the architect is Early Geometrical. The 
nave is 70 ft. by 27 ft.; the aisle, 11 ft. wide; 
the chancel, 36 ft. by 22 ft. The furniture in | 
the nave, and the open timbered roofs, are to be | 
of deal, varnished. The chancel fittings are to | 
be of oak, and the floors will be paved with | 
Maw’s tiles. Accommodation will be provided 
for all classes in benches of one uniform cha- |: 
racter, and principally free. 

Kintbury (Berks).—The Earl of Craven having | 
conveyed to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners | 
sites for a chapel of ease and parsonage at the | 


| 
' 


edifice, to be called Christ Church, is in course 
of erection, and the corner-stone of the chancel- 
arch has been laid by the Bishop of Oxford. The 
sum required to complete the building is 2,500. | 


'intrusted to Mr. Skates, of Newbury, and Mr. 
|Cumner, of Kintbury, will execute the whole of 
ithe brickwork, tiling, paving, and plastering ; 


'going a partial restoration, under the direction 


A new school-house has also been built. 


of the Gloucester churches. 


'to be remedied by raising it a foot, and repaving ; 
and a re-constructicn of the pews on a uniform 
i plan, so as to give a large increase of free and 
comfortable 
The walls of the church are still firm, and in the 


ments now designed will 
another century. 
to effect this work. 
gregation are combining with their 
subscribe one-fourth 
effective aid is counted on from ecclesiastical 
charities, but half the entire amount has to be | 
sought for from other sources, and especially 
from the city and county. 


have recently been made to the church. Stained 
glass has been put in the west window. 
|subject is the Four Rivers in the Garden of 
Eden. 
a representation of the Last Judgment. 
the centre of the arch is the figure of our Saviour 
standing in a circle, showing the wounds in his 
hands. 
are three circles, beneath which is the tree of 
llife. The figure of the angel nearest our Lord | ornamental panels, the clock being in the centre 3 
is in the act of blowing a trumpet ; 
circle below is another ‘angel holding a crown of | are five on each side. 
glory in his hand; and in the third circle are | 
Crossway, in the parish of Kintbury, a new/| four figures of saints carrying palm branches. 

On this side of the arch are birds of Paradise | 
and flowers. 
three circles to correspond with those on his 
right. 





top of the cross. The church is intended to hold | L landudno. —The chief stone of Trinity Church, 

254 persons, and the sittings are nearly all free. | Llandudno, has been laid. The design is by 
lIt is intended to erect a school and house, as | Mr. George Felton, architect for the Mostyn 
well as a small parsonage. The architect is Mr. | estate. The new church is to occupy a site near 
T. Bury, of London. The stonework has been | | the railway station, will be built in the style 
prevalent in the thirteenth century, and accom- 
modate, when the design is completed, 10,000 
| persons, the estimate being 7,000/. At present, 
as the funds are inadequate, the nave and aisles 
| will alone be built, at a cost of 3,9001., the seat- 
| room thus afforded being for 700 persons. The 
building will be of blue native limestone, set in cor- 
nices with freestone dressings, and have a tower 
and spire, and three entrances. It will be cruci- 
form, and measure from east to west, 133 ft., in- 
side measurement, the length of the transepts 
being 83 ft., and the width of nave and aisles, 
58 ft. 6 in.; width of transepts, 27 ft.; of chan. 
cel with circular apse, 27 ft. 6 in.; and the 
greatest height, 52 ft. On the south side of the 
chancel, which will be lined with Bath stone, 
'the spandrels between the windows having in- 
cised patterns, will be an organ. The building 
| will be covered with an open roof, timbered, and 
stained and varnished. The interior will be 
lined with polychromatic brickwork and with 


and the carpentering work will be done by Mr. 
Cruse, of Kintbury. 

Headbourn Worthy (Winchester).—Headbourn 
Worthy church, portions of which it is supposed 
were built anterior to the Conquest, is under- | 
of Mr. of London, architect. Mr. C. 
The 


Street, 


one just removed was quite a foot above the 
original level, which would now, from the gradual 
accumulation of scil in the valley around, be 
quite under water. 

Arrow (Warwick).—The Bishop of Worcester 
has consecrated the new north aisle and the 
memorial aisle of Arrow Church. The edifice, 
which previously comprised only a nave and 
chancel, has now been enlarged to accommodate 
about double the number, by the addition of a/ stone dressings. 
north aisle: a memorial aisle has also been} Huddersfield. — St. Bartholomew’s church, 
erected, at the sole expense of the late Admiral | Scammonden, Huddersfield, built to replace one 
Meynell. A stained window has been inserted | erected in 1805, but in a very dilapidated state, 
in the eastern end io the memory of the late | has been consecrated by the Bishop of Ripon. It 
rector; the subjects represented being, the Good | contains 380 sittings, and consists of nave, tran- 
Shepherd, the Raising of Lazarus, Healing of | septs, chancel, and tower, the latter being placed 
the Cripple, and the Good Samaritan. There is | at the south-east corner, and serving as a vestry. 
also a smaller window of two compartments, | The length from east to west is only 60 ft., being 
representing the baptism and the temptation of | curtailed on account of graves and vaults at each 
the Saviour. This was the gift of Mr. T. Huband. , end. The tower is surmounted by a broached 
spire, the height being 90 ft. from the ground to 
the iron cross and cock. There is a children’s 
gallery, at the west end, entered by means of an 
outside staircase. The entrance to the church 
is by a south-west porch. The total cost, in- 
cluding value of old materials, has been 1,8001. 

‘he architect employed was Mr. E. W. Tarn, of 
London. The contract for the mason’s work was 


Gloucester—At present immediate or early 
improvements are contemplated in three or four 
It would seem that 
the ancient parish church of St. Nicholas, a 
church possessing not a few features of anti- 
quarian interest, but sadly disfigured by its 
multiform pews, many of them in a state of ] 
rottenness and decay, much needs the like treat- taken by Messrs. Whitehead, of Massden ; for 
ment. The dilapidated state of the roof and carpe nter’s work, by Mr. Holroyd, of Stainland ; 
ceiling, and of the battlements of the tower, has for slating, by Messrs. Goodwin, of Huddersfield ; 
at length rendered imperative immediate and and for plumbing and glazing, by Mr. Garton, of 
extensive repairs. The dampness of the floor is Huddersfield. 

Jarrow.—Mr. Hudspeth’s contract for rebuild- 
ing the nave of Jarrow church has been accepted 
by the Restoration Committee. A few hundred 
pounds are still wanting to complete the work. 


is contemplated. 
The committee, not wishing to run unnecessarily 


accommodation, 


opinion of the architects who have the manage- into debt, have let the contract without the 
ment of the work, the repairs and improve- | fittings. 





make it good for : —— a 
It will require at least 600l.| nigsgENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


The parishioners and con- | 
minister to| Stansted Mountfitchet (Esser).—The new Con- 
and some | gregational Chapel has been opened for Divine 
service. The old chapel, which was pulled down 
in the latter end of last year, had been standing 
from about the year 1698, and was consequently 
}in a very decayed and dilapidated state. The 
material of the new chapel is white brick, with 
stone dressings, and the style of architecture 
Italian or Lombardo-Venetian. The front en- 
trance is approached by a circular-headed door- 
way to a porch paved with Minton tiles. On 
either side of this are projecting towers, sur- 
mounted exteriorly by finials, the doors through 
which form the entrance to the gallery, which 
is ascended by stone staircases. The protection 
in front of the gallery is of cast-iron, and open 


of this sum; 


Newland (Gloucestershire). — Some additions | 
The 


On the chancel arch has been painted 
Over 


On his right, and lower down the arch, 


while in the | while the windows, which are circular-hea ded, 
The open boarded roof is 
supported by queen-post trusses, stained and 
varnished, the exterior being slated. The area 
is filled with open deal benches of light-coloured 
oak, stained and varnished, constructed to hold 
300, the present gallery about 200, and there is 
| provision made for the erection of side galleries 


To the left of our Saviour are 


In the first is an angel blowing a trum- 
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when necessary, which will give 150 additional 
sittings. At the further end is a raised platform 
with circular front and open trellis work with 
mahogany rail, behind which is the movable and 
very low pulpit. The two vestries are divided 
by a movable partition. 

Faversham.—The new Congregational chapel 
here has been opened. The new structure will 
accommodate about 500 persons. It is in the 
Gothic style. The pulpit is placed on a platform, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bedford.—St. Mary’s Sunday-school has been 
opened. The site once formed part of the 
churchyard of St. Peter Dunstaple. The school 
presents a gable end to the street containing a 
five-light window with a single independent 
light above. There is a smaller window of 
similar character at the opposite end, but none 
in the side walls on account of the adjacent 





and the seats are of the modern low-backed | buildings, some additional light being obtained 
description. The chapel is situated in Mortimer- | by means of dormers. The material is red brick, 
street, and has been built by Mr. Adams, of this | which is shown internally without plaster, stone 
town; the architect being Mr. W. F. Poulton, of windows, &c., and open deal roof. The porch is 
Reading. |attached on the west side. The plans were 
Guernsey.—The foundation stone of a new | furnished by Mr. J. T. Wing, architect, and the 
Wesleyan chapel was laid, on the 27th of June, at | contract has been carried out by Messrs. Winn 
St. Martin’s. The new edifice will face the | & Foster, of Kempston. 
road, and is to be constructed of red granite | Hemel Hempstead (Herts). — The memorial 
from Cobo, and in random masonry. The style | stone of new schools, in connexion with Marlowes 
will be Gothic; the coigns, mullions, windows, |} Chapel, has been laid here. The building now 
tracery, and water-tables to be plastered with | in course of erection adjoins Marlowes Chapel. | 
cement in imitation of Caen-stone dressing; the | It is estimated that the cost of the new school- | 
windows to be of rough plate quarried glass. | house, with all its fittings, will be 8001. The) 
The front of the building will have a large | architect is Mr. James, and the builder, Mr. Seers, | 
three-light window, with mullions and tracery, | of Hemel Hempstead. The class-rooms, eight in | 
and two smaller windows,—one on each side of | number, will be on the ground-floor, and the | 
the entrance porch. Four two-light windows | large room above them will be 50 ft. by 30 ft. in| 
on each side will admit as much light as is size. The school-house will be simple in its | 
necessary for the congregation. The plan of the | architecture, though in accordance with the style | 
building will comprise two vestries or class- | of the chapel adjoining. 
rooms, at the rear, with other necessary accom-| JLeigh.—Leigh Sinton Church School is in| 
modation for organ, &c. Without galleries there | progress. Mr. G. Warner, of the Link, is the_ 
will be sufficient accommodation for 400 persons | builder. The building consists of what would | 
in the body of the edifice. The principal fea- | be called, if it were to be used for a church ser- | 
ture of the interior will be a Gothic arched | vice only, a nave and chancel: in the former the 
ceiling, with a ventilator the entire length of | school-children will be taught, and in the latter— | 
the roof, and cornices at the spring. The whole which will be shut off by a curtain—the service | 
of the woodwork will be stained in imitation of will be conducted. The entrance is on the west, 
oak, and varnished. The cost of the whole is; by a porch. The materials in the building con- | 
estimated at about 1,0007. The length of the | sist of bricks, with Cradley stone for window 
building inside is 58 ft. by 37 ft. 6 in.; height | and door jambs and coigns. The roof is on, and 
from the floor to the top of the ceiling, 32 feet;| part of the floor laid. The windows in the 
entire height to the top of the roof, 40 ft. The)! school portion are Perpendicular in style, while 
erection has been undertaken by Mr. James Le! those in the chancel, one on each side, are Early 
Page. English lancets. The cost of the building is to 
Harborne (Staffordshire). — The new Baptist be about 5501. 
chapel here has been opened. It has been built Wednesfield Heath.—New schools, in connexion 
upon the site of the old place of worship, and| with the Wesleyan Chapel in this place, are 
will accommodate some 300 people, as compared about to be commenced. The contract has been 
with 120 formerly. Provision has been made let to Mr. Evans for 1,0581. 93., including boun- 
for enlargement, should it become necessary.| dary walls and fittings. The architect is Mr. 
Mr. A. B. Phipson was the architect of the build- | Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
ing, which is in the Gothic style, cruciform in| Guernsey. — The local Comet says that the 
shape, with open-timbered and plastered roof. foundation-stone of a new school-room, adjoining 
In the front there is an entrance-porch between Morley Wesleyan Chapel, Guernsey, was laid on 
two towera, which rise at the two front corners the 26th of June. This building will be of red 
of the chapel, and which form a prominent object granite from Cobo, constructed in random ma- 
in the building. All the seats are open; the sonry, to correspond with contiguous buildings. 
singers have a platform below the rostrum ; and The style is Early English Gothic, each gable 
the chapel is lighted by large windows. At the being adorned with a decorated Caen stone finial. 
back are two rooms, which may be used as ‘he roof will be an open one, and the exterior 
vestries or class-rooms. The materials of the of the building strengthened with buttresses. 
exterior are bricks, with Bath stone facings. | 1t will contain sufficient accommodation for 200 
Mr. W. Matthews was the builder; and the cost | children. For the purposes of ventilation the 
has been 2,0001. This includes the expense of | windows will be supplied with pivot sashes; but, 
a school-room, which is detached, and stands} in order to supply the requisite amount when 
immediately behind the chapel. There will be| the windows are closed in wet or stormy 
accommodation for about 260 children. weather, a plan has been devised by which a 
Over (Cheshire).—The foundation-stone of a} constant current of air will be supplied along 
new Congregational church has been laid at Over. the skirting, and outlets also will be placed 
The new edifice is to accommodate some 500 | under the caves, so that the desideratum of ven- | 
persons, and the old one, which would contain no | tilation may be secured under all circumstances. | 
more than 300, is to be used as a school-room. | By the erection of the new building, and the | 
The estimates for the building amount to 1,8001. | connexion of the former school-room with the | 
The building is to be in a modified Gothic style, | chapel, ninety-three additional sittings will be | 
with a vestibule and columns in front, and an | obtained. The dimensions are as follows :— | 
open-timbered roof. Its extreme length will be | Length outside, 47 ft.; length inside, 44 ft.; in- 
70 ft. and its width 41 ft. From the ends of the | side span, 25 ft.; pitch of the roof, 52 degrees. 





vestibule staircases will lead to the galleries, 
which, however, it is intended to devote entirely 
to the organ and the choir. At the end opposite 


the entrance a platform will be erected, upon | 


which the pulpit and communion-table will be 
placed, and the vestries will be, as usual, in the 
rear. The seats for the congregation will be 
made open, and will be constructed with aslight 
bend inwards, in orchestral fashion; at the 
same time the floor will descend some 18 in. from 
front to back, both these arrangements being 
adopted for the purpose of facilitating the circu- 
lation of sound. Above the pulpit a wheel win- 
dow will be placed, which, together with the 
tracery of the east windows, will consist wholly 
of painted glass. The edifice is to be built 
chiefly of white pressed bricks, from the Farnley 
Iron Company’s works, the facings for the win- 
dows, doors, &c. consisting of Runcorn stone, and 
the columns in the vestibule of Aberdeen 
granite. Mr. Douglas, of Chester, is the archi- 
tect ; and Mr. Dutton, of Over, the builder. 


| The builder is Mr. Edward Hart ; the architect is | 
| Mr. J. Crewe. The cost, it is expected, will not 
exceed 5001. 








RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 

MANUFACTURE oF Bricks, TiLes, &c.—S. 8. 
Anderson. Dated 24th October, 1864.—This 
invention consists in the construction, at the 
end of the pug-mill remote from that at which 
the raw material to be moulded is introduced, of 
a cylindrical chamber, the diameter of which is 
less than that of the pug-mill. Within this 
chamber, and mounted upon the revolving shaft 
of the pug-mill (which shaft passes into the 
chamber), the patentee places a double-threaded 
screw, large enough to fill the area of the 
chamber, allowance being made for the rotation 
of the screw within the chamber. This double- 








\ * Selected from the Engineer’ s lists, 


threaded screw receives the clay or other plastic 
material from the pug-mill (where it has been 
tempered), and propels it in a straight and con. 
tinuous stream through a die or dies fixed at the 
end of the chamber remote from the pug-mill. 

Stoves ror Heatinc Purposes.—A. Hippius. 
Dated 14th October, 1864.—This stove is con. 
structed of iron and brick in combination, and 
is fitted with metal doors. The grate or hearth 
is situated in the lower part, and is arched over 
or covered with a large fire-lump, having an 
opening in front or side through which the fuel 
is inserted above, and sometimes at both the 
sides and back of the fire space. The stove 
consists of a series of horizontal or vertical 
flues, which, being heated by the fire and smoke 
when ascending to the chimney, communicate 
their heat to the entire stove, which then in its 
turn radiates it throughout the apartment. The 
stove is closed by hermetical doors, which, when 
closed, exclude the draught and prevent all pos- 
sible escape of any particle of hot air contained 
in the stove through the chimney. Below the 
fuel door is another one, also capable of being 
hermetically closed, through which a draught of 
air is conveyed below the fuel. Besides the 
smoke-flues the patentee constructs channels or 
passages in the brickwork of the stove, through 
which the external air enters, and, becoming 
heated in its passage, re-enters the room by one 
or more openings. This heated air may also, 
when desired, be conveyed from the stove, by 
flues or earthenware pipes, to any part of the 
house. 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


THE new number of the Quarterly includes an 
article on “ Sanitary Reform in the Metropolis,” 
written by one who evidently feels the importance 
of the subject, and calculated to awaken attention 
to the matter in quarters where it has been here- 
tofore disregarded. We shall hope to find it in 
future Quarterlies carried farther. The writer 
properly urges men of position and education 
to come forward and take their share in parish 
business. Again,— 

**In order to give the medical officers of health in the 
metropolis that independent standing which is needful in 
order to enable them to make their voices heard with 
etfect, we would urge that they should not be liable either 
to be dismissed, or to have their salary reduced, without 
the consent of the Privy Council. This would be in 
accordance with the present position of the medical 
officers of unions, who can only be dismissed by the 
authority of the Poor-law Board, and who are certainly 
in no sense more important or more responsible function- 
aries. At present we hear strange tales of vestries threat- 
ening to cut down the salaries, to turn out the medical 
officer of health, if he be what they consider ‘ too busy.’ 
If such things are true, there is an urgent call for im- 
provement, But if such improvement is not to embrace 
one point only, but to be general and adequate, it can, as 
far as we see, be effected in but one of two ways,—either 
by developing and extending the jurisdiction of the Health 
te eh ig of the Privy Council (at the risk of a cen- 
tralization hardly in unison with English tastes), or by 
men of enlightened views and business habits putting 
their shoulder to the wheel, each in his own locality, in 
the administration of the sanitary laws of the metropolis. 
And why should not this be done ?”’ 


——“ The Timber Importer’s, Timber Mer- 
chant’s, and Builder’s Standard Guide.” By 
R. E.Grandy. London: Lockwood. 1865. The 
tables in the first part of this very useful volume 
are arranged with equivalent values for quantities 
in dollars, currency, and sterling, when referring 
to North American markets, and there are other 
distinctive features of mercantile arrangements 
recognised in the various North American and 
Baltic ports, referring to standard deductions, 
surplus measurements, and freights. The second 
part contains much valuable information for the 
builder and salesman ;—lists of comparative 
values for joisting, flooring (plain, tongued, and 
grooved, or otherwise), with prices per leaf and 
square ; lists for roofing, slating, lathing, stone- 
work, brickwork, painting, glazing, &c., with 
explanations and methods for finding number of 
squares, or other necessary quantities in build- 
ing. The numerous short rules given are valu- 
able, though some of them might have been a 
little more clearly rendered. The last part 
but one of “ Homes without Hands” (Longman 
& Co.) has been issued. Frazer’s Magazine for 
July (Longman also) contains a paper on the late 
operations on the Serpentine, in which an 
account of the engineering and other operations 
is given, with a running accompaniment of pretty 
sharp criticism, especially on the Office of Works. 
The writer remarks that “ it would really seem as 
if everything connected with the recent attempts 
to improve this unfortunate water was fated to 
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have about it a touch of absurdity ;’ 


and he] 


SasH-Winpow. — Unlike the window 


strongly condemns not only the “ extravagant | opens and shuts on hinges, and with a horizon- 
waste of money and the ridiculous disproportion | tal movement, the sash-window works up and 


or misapplication of means to ends,” but also 


|down like a sluice. Hence, I have 
’ 


and most especially the irremediable “ destruc- | thought that sash-window meant sluice-window, 


tion of our fine old trees, another group of | Sasse, 


which has been fatally injured.” 





Hliscellanea, 


Catais.— At Calais, the famous old Fort 
Rouge has disappeared, only a few piles remain- 
ing; but it has been so often painted that its 
memory will remain in many pictures by Stan- 
field, Turner, and other of our eminent artists. 


A Srrike.—The whole of the carpenters and 
joiners employed in London and the neighbour- 
hood by Messrs. Cubitt & Co., to the number of 
about 400, have struck for an advance of wages 
to the extent of $d. an hour instead of }d., as 
offered by the masters. 


OPENING OF THE RAMSDALE VALLEY Bripar, 
ScakBorouGH.—The greatest processional de- 
monstration ever made in Scarborough was on 
the occasion of opening the Ramsdale Valley 
Bridge. The fallen girders of the iron lattice 
bridge across the Ouse at York were used in its 
construction. The contract for the work was 
taken by Mr. Ald. Cabry, of York, under the 
direction of Mr. E. Clarke, the engineer. The 
bridge is now completed, with the exception of a 
few minor details, and it has been opened as a 
public toll-bridge. 


ERECTION OF A Ponicek STATION FoR THE § 
Division.—A new station for the S division 
of police is in course of erection, in Albany- 
street, Regent’s Park, it having been found that, 


in consideration of the extensive space of ground | 


the force has to perambulate on duty, there 


was not sufficient accommodation at the station | 


which was its rendezvous. It will afford accom- 


modation to about thirty single men, while) 


stabling will be built for the horses of the 
patrol. 


Royat Masonic Instirution ror Boys.—The 


new school for boys in connexion with this In- | 
stitution was inaugurated on Saturday last. | 


It is situated at Wood-green, Tottenham. It is 


intended to accommodate 150 boys—sons of 


deceased and distressed brethren,—and when 
completed will have cost about 30,0001. Earl de 
Grey and Ripon, R.W. Deputy Grand Master, 
and Provincial Grand Master for West Yorkshire, 
presided. The Secretary (Mr. Binckes) an- 
nounced that the result of the day’s festival, so 
far at least as could then be approximately as- 
certained, was the receipt of 6,5001. towards the 
10,0001. which the committee had anticipated 
realising. The total amount would probably be 
8,0001., when the promised donations came in. 


West Lonpon WorkinG Crasses INDUSTRIAL 
ExHIBITION.— With reference to a remark in the 
Builder of last week, the secretary writes,— 
“The agreement with Mr. Gye for the Floral | 
Hall only being ratified a fortnight or so before | 
our opening day caused great haste, and conse- | 
quently some oversights in the arrangements. | 
I can assure you it was the desire of the com- | 
mittee to pay proper attention to the press. [| 
must add that the high prices charged for the | 
first week was a compromise with Mr. Gye, who | 
sought to keep them high throughout, and who, | 
by the nature of the agreement, has a voice in | 
the affixing the prices, Mr. Peter Graham and 
Mr. Thos. Lucas being appointed arbitrators, 
in case of differences between the committee and 
Mr. Gye.” 


THE 


Metropotis SEWAGE AND Essex Re-| 


CLAMATION Company has been announced, with | 


a capital of 2,100,000l. The prospectus is in- 
troduced to the public by the International 
Financial Society, and the object is to utilize the 
sewage of the northern area of the metropolis, 
the concession of which has been granted to 
Messrs. Napier & Hope, who have agreed to part 
with it to the company for 50,000/1., “in fully 
paid-up shares of the company, and a small con- 
tingent per-centage of the net profits.” A con- 
tract has been entered into with Mr. William 
Webster (who has constructed more than one- 
third of the Main Drainage Works of the 
metropolis, including the Crossness Outfall) for 
the construction of the works mentioned above, 
together with the necessary pumping-stations, 


in old English, a sluice: 
Sash-window = sasse-window. 
Queries. 


Notes and 


Sas. 


THE TYNDALE MonuMEN?T.—It may be remem- 


Tyndale, on the Nibley Knoll, had been in great 
part erected, the construction proved to be 
faulty, and part came down. 
been made, and the foundation-stone of the erec- 
tion has been relaid. 


Fr&re ror THE Royat Dramatic CoLtEcE.— 
In aid of the “poor player” Jet us mention and 
ask attention to the fact that this annual féte 
will be held at the Crystal Palace on (this) 
Saturday, the 15th, and Monday, the 17th. 
Richardson’s Show, Wombwell’s Menagerie, 
Messrs. Toole and Pau! Bedford, a Circus of all 
sorts of odd lectures and songs, will fill the day 
with fun and, it may be hoped, the coffers of the 
charity with baser metal. 





VaLvE oF CamBripGe Proprrty.—There can 
| be no doubt, says the Cambridge Chronicle, as to 
the increasing value of freehold building ground 
and house property in Cambridge : only on Wed- 
nesday last Messrs. Wentworth & Son bronght 
into the market, for sale by auction, about three 
| acres of land, on the Mill-road, near Parker’s 
| Piece, which was planned and arranged in fifty- 
| three lots, every one of which was sold at a large 
| price, and they realised in all the sum of 3,2451. 
; The chief portion was purchased for Caius 
| College, who have land adjoining. 


| THE New Sewace Act.—The Act to facilitate 
|the more useful application of sewage in Great 
Britain and Ireland is issued. It recites that it 
is expedient to remove difficulties under which 
local boards and other bodies having the care of 
sewers labour, in disposing of the sewage in 
| their districts so as not to be a nuisance, and to 
give facilities to such authorities to make 
|arrangements for the application of sewage to 
| land for agricultural purposes. There are vari- 
ous provisions in the Act. The sewer authori- 
ties are to prevent the pollution of streams, and 
to dispose of the sewage. 


CoLoGNE EXHIBITION. -— STEAM FIRE-ENGINE 
Triats.—At the recent competitive trials of 
steam fire-engines at the Cologne International 
Exhibition there were exhibited four steam fire- 
engines, two being of English, one of American, 
and one of German manufacture. Messrs. 
Merryweather, of London, have carried off the 

| first prize of 500 thelers, placed in the hands of 

the Exhibition committee by the Colonia Fire 

Insurance Company to be awarded to the makers 
' of the best steam fire-engine, as well as a diploma 
| certifying that they have received the first prize 
for the best steam fire-engine. Messrs. Merry- 
weather’s engine raised steam from cold water, 
and commenced working with 100 lb. pressure in 
7 min. 28 sec. from the time of lighting the fire, 
weighed one ton less, and was of considerably 
less cost than either of the other two competing 
engines. The German engine was considered 


out of the contest, as its jet failed to reach the | 


water-target efficiently. 


AMALGAMATED Society OF OPERATIVE Car- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS. BRADFORD 
On the 4th inst. a meeting of operative car- 
penters and joiners of Bradford was held in the 


Teetotal Hall, Southgate, for the purpose of 


| witnessing the handing over to one of their) 
| number, a member of the above society, of the | 
sum of 100I., a benefit to which he had become | 
entitled (though he had been only one year a} 


; member of the society), through having his hand 
|eut off. Mr. C. D. Dewhirst, president of the 
| branch, occupied the chair, and spoke strongly 
| their wages and shortened their hours of labour, 
| and urged all present who were not members to 
(join it. He then called on Mr. R. Applegarth, 
general secretary of the society, from London, 
who made some remarks on trade societies, 
their history, and purposes. He contended that 
the interests of masters and men were not in 
fact identical, nor ever could be so, but were 
opposed. Nevertheless, he said, no one felt 
more strongly than himself the necessity of a 
good understanding between employers and 





for the sum of 1,853,4481. 





employed. 


' 
that | 
always | 


so, in Dutch, | 


bered, that some time ago, after the monument to | 


Fresh efforts have | 


BraNncu.— | 


|in favour of their society, as having increased | 


A Hicutanp Lopce ror Her Masesry.—A 
new lodge is in course of erection, for the con- 
|venience of her Majesty and attendants, in 
Glengelder. It is to be on a pretty extensive 
| scale, and is to be built of granite. 


j 


Oak Carvinc. — Several specimens of oak 
carving, for the reredos of Clipsham Church, 
have jast been completed, by Messrs. Richardson, 
of Stamford, according to the Lincolnshire 
Chronicle, which says,— “One piece, repre- 
senting the Last Supper, is especially worthy of 
commendation, and we hope to see it in the 
forthcoming industrial exhibition at Nottingham. 
The carving has been done by a workman named 

tippin, in the employ of Messrs. Richardson.” 


Tue Horer Movement.—The Duke of Corn- 
wall Hotel, according to the Devonport Inde- 
pendent, has been opened. There are more than 
two hundred rooms in the house, nearly all of 
them luxuriously fitted up. The dining-rooms 
are decorated, and there are smoking rooms, 
ladies’ coffee saloon, &c.; and a fine view is ob- 
tainable from an observatory erected on a tower 
at the west end of the building. 


Masters AND Servants.— The select com- 
mittee on masters and servants agreed to the 
following report :—“ That, inasmuch as the state 
of the law of contracts between masters and 
servants is a subject of the highest importance, 
affecting as it does the relations of employers 
and employed throughout the kingdom, and any 
inquiry as to the operation of the law should be 
full, searching, and complete; and inasmuch as 
there is no probability of your committee being 
able to complete such inquiry in the present 
session, it is desirable that the evidence, so far 
as it has been already taken, should be reported 
to the House, accompanied by a recommendation 
that a committee should be appointed in the 
next session of Parliament to consider this sub- 
ject.” 

WIDENING THE PoULTRY AND NEWGATE-STREET. 
—At the last court of Common Council, Mr. 
Stewart moved that it be referred to the im- 
provement committee to consider whether any 
steps could be taken, in reference to the present 
condition of the property on the north side of 
the Poultry, to widen and improve that im- 
portant thoroughfare. Deputy De Jersey, the 
chairman of the Sewers Commission, said that 
they had found that it would take such an 
enormous amount of money to purchase the 
property, that they could not venture to tax the 
ratepayers to such an extent. The motion, 
however, was agreed to. Mr. De Jersey next 
brought forward a motion having reference to 
certain improvements that had been effected by 
the Commissioners of Sewers by setting back 
several of the houses in Newgate-street, and 
with a view to obtain a contribution from the 
corporation funds in aid of these improvements. 
This gave rise to a discussion, but in the result 
the motion of Mr. De Jersey was agreed to by a 
majority of 36 upon a division. 


CoverED Yarps.—That cattle kept in covered 
yards enjoy better health than others kept where 
the cover is only partial, is established by abun- 
dant evidence. In support of this view, Mr. 
J. G. Marriage, of Ham Farm, Redhill, says :— 
‘Our buildings are 130 ft. by 103 ft., and afford 
accommodation to 190 head of stock; and, to 
give you an idea of the health they enjoy, I may 

| say that, for the last seven years, the farrier’s 
bill has not averaged 20s. per year.” By far the 
greater proportion of ordinary farm-yard manure 
consists of straw and water, the remainder being 
the excrements of the cattle. Under cover, 
| about 20 Ib. of straw per diem is found litter 
| sufficient for one animal; in open yards, more 
than twice that quantity is required. It would 
be superfluous to dwell on the deteriorating 
influence exercised by rain-water falling on 
manure, or the great loss incurred by exposure 
to its washings. The curious in this matter will 
find ample information by referring to the re- 
{searches of Way, Voelcker, and other modern 
writers on Chemistry. Mr. Chancellor says :— 
|“ The late Mr. James Beadel always stated, as 
| the result of his lengthened experience (and he 
| might be considered as one of the pioneers of 
|the system), that one load of covered-yard 
| manure was worth more than two loads of open- 
|yard manure. Its tendency to get dried and 
| heated has always been advanced as an argu- 
ment against covered yards by those who have 
not tried them; but I never heard it used by 
any one who had. The truth is, it keeps in- 
| finitely moister than in open yards in a dry 
| season.”—Bridgwater Mercury. 
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Monument TO Pepro IV. ar Lispon.— Two | ABOLITION OF MORE TURNPIKE GATES AND 
French artists, M. Davioud and M. Robert, have | Bars.—By the Turnpike Continuance Act, just 
obtained the first prize in this competition ; a| passed, every gate and bar in the south metro- 
native artist obtained the second; another French | politan area (except the Greenwich and Wool- 
sculptor the third ; and the fourth and fifth were | wich Lower-road Trust and the Dulwich College 
awarded to Italians. The monument will con- gate) will be levelled on the Ist of November next. 
sist of four parts,—a basement of granite, a| The removal will extend into the three counties 
pedestal, a column, and a statue. The column is | of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. Provision is also 
decorated with four figures of fame, in bas-relief,| made in the same Act for the removal of the 
on its lower portion, and these figures are con-| archway gate in the Kentish Town Junction- 
nected together by garlands. The figure of Don | road on the 4th of August next; and it also fixes 
Pedro IV., dressed in a general's uniform, is to; the 1st of November, 1866, as the day for the 
be 10 ft. hich, cast in bronze, and gilt by the| expiry of the Greenwich and Woolwich Lower- 
electro-galvanic process. The entire monument | road trust and the Middlesex and Essex trust, 
will be nearly 140 ft. high. | unless a private bill be obtained for a prolonged 

z eicle . |term. The total number of gates and bars 

ScHoors or Art.—At Chippenham, a public | which, including last year, will be removed on 
meeting, convened by the mayor, has been held, | 43. ist of November from the metropolis and 
at which Mr. Buckmaster, from the Science and | neighbourhood will be 143, and the length of 
Art Department of the South Kensington | 1.4 set free, 164 
Museum, attended, and addressed the meeting | , : 
in favour of establishing a school at Chippen- | —~—— = 
ham. The mayor said he was pleased to state | TENDERS 


that gentlemen whom he had called upon for | For residence on the Sunbury Court Estate, 
subscriptions had liberally responded to his) R, Arntz, Architect :— 








Mr. R. 








appeal. The meeting was not largely attended ; | King & SOm .....s.sesssseesereneeeees £4,350 0 
but a number of artisans present expressed their | — nnehasuindonnababeanomnapesnenenanes 00 
“tie : BRBOR ..sscccesvsesacersccvescnccocscas 0 0 
opinion that a drawing-class should be formed | Myers & Sons ... 0 0 
without delay. At Abingdon, also, the lecture | dechean im 0 : 
ive y s “k. yammon & Son 0 
asipodigg, the end of last season by Mr. Buck Sharpington & Cole .....cc.ss00 4111 0 0 
master appears likely to bring forth good) IIIA ciistacribiicdceeoeiestinnts 3,613 0 0 


resuits,—Mr. J. K. Leake, of Cothill, near this | 
town, who was present at that lecture, having | 
taken action in the matter of the formation of a} 





For building villa residence at Shooter’s-hill for Lord 
fruro, Mr. F. T. Thomas, architect :— 


“ * eee SMOOW nsec cccsovesoocacsensctvescssdsooene £7,110 0 0 

branch School of Art in thetown. A preliminary | 77100 0 0 
meeting was called by that gentleman, and it | ,000 0 0 
2g , ani comp o. 2 . 6,014 0 0 

was resolved unanimously—* That it is desirable | 5911 0 0 
to form a branck School of Art in Abingdon.” | 5,855 0 0 
A provisional committee was formed to make | 5,184 0 0 





the necessary inquiries, and to report to another | 


| 
| 


| Easson, 





For dwelling-house at Merstham, Surrey, for Mr, 
P. Maynard. “Mr. F. J. Dibble, architect :— ni 
rancis (accepted)........s..cssereeee £950 0 0 





For lodge, cottage, walls, gate, &c., at Ashurst Headley 
Mr. F. J r 


for Mr. R. A. Glass. . Dibble, architect — 









TD va soigcsscesctncwvecensheanbecdee £1,008 0 0 
ee eee iad 808 0 0 
Lynn & Dudley 760 0 0 
amblin (accepted) 750 0 0 
For the erection of the first portion of Messrs. Winsor 
& Newton’s new artist's colour Sean, in Spring-place, 





Kentish Town. Mr. F. Fred. Holsworth, architect ;— 

MIT... 53 s\abtcdareatoucnaneeinhtieans £5,147 0 0 
MUMIIE Niensniestinislsdtidentitns susaibeaiiiniatinss ‘ 0 0 
ee ate 4,719 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 4,487 0 0 
eee 4,203 0 0 
Tracey & Son 4,185 0 0 

4,125 0 0 


Scrivenor & White (accepted)... 


Villa, Bromley, Kent, for 









For the erection of Perey 
Mr. W. Hewett. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— 
Outhwaite... ight oe a 
IIE ssanncdineseits 7oo 0 0 
Southall & Watso #5 0 0 
eae ae eee 630 0 0 
Peerless (accepted) ........:ccceeeeee 600 0 0 





For new bar fittings and alterations to the Prince of 
Wales Tavern, East-road, City-road, for Mr, Wallace 





Ritchie. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— 
OIE cians nschssatliiaesthinaniansn Ghote £379 0 0 
Sabey & Son. 350 0 0 
i. 349 10 0 
MIG abba casnenasenesecstmensrsias .. 33510 0 
IR cine v<senitinnds so tenbsiabiiliendiatagloaih 330 0 0 
Jenkins (accepted) .....cecccccceee 319 0 0 





For house and offices at Reigate, Surrey, Quantities 
by Mr. James G, Smither :— 
Haward (accepted) .......... on... £5,740 0 O 
For Fairfield House, Stoke Poges, for Mr. J. W. 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, architect, Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. T. M. Rickman ;— 




















: For new church, North End, Croydon, Messrs, Mul- 

meetng. | lins, architects :— 

Sates or Property.—At Garraway’s, by | cath ASS AMAA TS ION 9 
Messrs.Toplis & Harding.—One undivided moiety | pi gett 0 0 
of and in the leasehold house with shop, being | Rider ...........0000: 9 0 
No. 87 d t Revent-st t. let he t | I. i trata saan y 00 
No. 57, Quadrant, egent-street, let on lease at | Price 3962 0 0 
2501. per annum, term 75} years from 1818, and | Patman & Co. ..... 960 0 0 
a reversionary term from 1894 of 23} years— | Myers & Sons ...........++---++. 3,874 0 0 


2,0001. Leasehold stables and premises, being | 
No. 15, Swallow-street, Piccadilly, let on lease | 
at 1501. per annum, term 99 years from 1818, | 
ground-rent 161, per annum—1,800]. At the | 
Guildhall Coffee-house, by Messrs. Norton & 
Trist.—Freehold house, being No. 18, Bennett- | 
street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, let at 


& Clark, architects :— 


Ebbs & Sons (accepted) £789 0 0 


For three pairs of villa residences, at Brixton. Messrs. 
Pain & Clark, architects. Quantities not supplied :— 
Each pair, 
Wardle & Baker £2,310 0 0 


= | Bteme & Pears  .oc...rcceccrsrcorces 1,900 0 0 
301. per annum—500l. At Garraway’s, by Mr. | y Three pairs, 
Peake. — Freehold house, situated in Queen- Lamble (accepted) ........::0.00008 4,707 0 0 


street, Southwark, let at 317. 10s. per annum— | 
5001. Freehold building land, comprising an 
area of 1,150 superficial feet, situated in Mint- 


For additions to the Organ factory of Messrs. Bryceson, 
Brothers, at Brook-street, Euston-road, for the adapta- 
tion of steam power. Messrs, Pain & Clark, archi- 


street, Southwark—1901. By Messrs. Kemp.— | tects. Quantities supplied :— " 
The rectorial tithe-rent charges, commuted at | — Rogers oon. esesssssseeseeons £457 0 0 
- i | awrence, Baugh, & Co. ............ 419 0 «0 
5501. per annum, near Dartford, Kent, together | Wardle & Baker .........ccccssccssesees 437 0 0 
with the parsonage house and the Manor or | ROWE oo. scsssseccsesesesssscvarensneeeneens 412 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) ...............000068 383 0 0 


Court Lodge Farm, containing about 366 acres, 
and producing 6911. 10s. per annum—16,1501. 


| 
| Lt aR 
For new church at Ebernoe, near Petworth, Sussez, for 
| Mr. Wm, Peachey. 
Brock, architects :— 
WROCMMINIIID caneidercocnstscsesesscsene £1,150 0 0 
Simpson (accepted)..............0... 1,099 0 Q 


oe — : ‘ Messrs, E, Habershon, Spalding, & 
Nationat ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION | 


or SociaL Science.—The annual business meet- 
ing of the members of this Association was held | 
on the 6th, at their office, Adam-street, Adelphi, | 


, at For St. Andrew’s Mission Church and residence, North 
Mr. Godwin in the chair. The report stated | 


Bromley, Middlesex, 


that in consequence of the dissolution of Parlia- | Hack & BOM ........sssssecsssesessees a <* 

ment, the annual meeting was held this year at on ; 0 

an earlier date than usual, but the council were 1,595 0 0 

enabled to wind up the financial and other busi- i : : 
3525 





ness of the Association in a very satisfactory 
way. The meetings during the year had been 
generally well attended. The permanent income 
of the Association had increased this year by 
1341., but there was a decrease in the total 
receipts. The balance-sheet showed a total re- 
ceipt of 2,1671. 16s. 5d. After defraying all 
expenses, there remained a balance of 641. 14s. 1d. 
In July, 1864, the balance in hand was 3641. 6s. 5d., 


For three dwelling-houses, Devon's-road, Bromley, 
Middlesex. Mr. John W. Morris, architect :— 





For house and offices, Silver-hill, Hastings, for Mr. A, 
L, Wollaston, Messrs. Voysey, Jettery, & Skiller, archi- 





which showed a falling off of something like 3001. | *¢* = ' 
len 2 Simons & Marten..............0..0.0 23,085 0 0 
The assets of the Association were estimated at | eS i elite te : 0 0 
1,5441. lls. 7d. The total liabilities amount to ig pe 2,525 8 0 
4241. Os. 6d., which left a surplus assets of atv Tor eon rneapecomeacesarccneseecceas 2, 8% 00 
1,1201. 10s. 1d. The adoption of the report ae ae 2737 0 0 
having been moved, Mr. G. W. Hastings, general | NNR eC Re 2,6 0 0 
secretary, explained that the falling off in the Homan (after time) 2,568 0 0 
° POO cntiirwnniesvicanis .. 2,403 0 0 


total receipts was not in any degree to be attri- 
buted to a want of prosperity, and stated that 
the Association was never in a more flourishing 
position. The chairman, in putting the motion, 
congratulated the society on the very interesting 
papers which were read at the evening meetings 
during the year. The report was unanimously 
adopted, after which the election of officers, 
standing committees, &c., was proceeded with. 
Lord Brougham was re-elected’ president. 


For finishing tavern, and erecting and finishing two 
villas, Lancaster-road, for Mr, J. Davis, Mr. R. Stap, 
| architect :— 

Villas. 


£1,690 0 0 


Tavern. 
£900 0 © ....., 


Green (accepted) 


For additions and alterations to house at Fetcham, 
Surrey, for Mr. William Sturt. Mr. F, J. Dibble, 
architect, Dorking :— 

3 £845 0 0 


OT iesincensoshenioxeseracanssrberiengoias 
Batchelar 7ov 0 0 





Mr. John W. Morris, architect :— | 


For repairs at two houses, Maida-hill, Messrs, Pain | 


| Great Malvern, 


Bhoppee & Bow ........0....cccerseees. £7,275 0 0 
5 080 
0 0 
00 
Sharpington & Co, ...........60..00 5, 0 0 
Fassnidge & Son 00 
SOUS TIOMD  ccsascncroraannnnntenesiaep 0 0 
ROE M 0 0 
For new premises, Broad-street, Hereford, for Mr. 
Thomas Landon, Messrs, Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, 
architects :-— 


Mason (accepted) £3,575 0 O 


For premises, High-street, Hereford, for Mr. EK. Smith, 
Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, architects :— 
Welgh (accepted) ..cccorceesssccanccrcce £721 0 0 





For restoration of church at Rowlestone, Hereford- 
shire. Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, architects :— 
King & Godwin (accepted) ......... £353 0 0 

For additions and alterations to Beauchamp Hotel, 
Messrs. Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, 
architects :— 


Smart (accepted).............00...000 £1,635 0 0 


For additions to ‘vicarage house, Dilwyn, Hereford- 
shire, for the Rev. W. Heather, LL.D, Messrs, Elmslie, 


| Franey, & Haddon, architects ;— 


Lewis & Day (aceepted) 





For new parsonage, Lingen, Herefordshire. Messrs, 
Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, architects :— 
£83 


Ford (accepted) 00 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


RB. A.—T. W.—R. R—P. & C.—W. F. P.—Mr. 8.—J. C.—J. W. M— 
B—K H.—A. H.—W. B—J. W.-C. R—F. C.—F. L—H. R—- 
D.—T. & Son.-G. H. J.—R. A—Rev. M. W. (next week).— 

P. (we cannot judge of things of which we know nothing). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender; not necessarily for publication. 

Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher camnot be responsible for Orl- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Coplgs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., °” 
Thursday. 


R. 
J. R. 
F. J. 
J. 8. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appo 


intment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, 
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